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To help set new records. 


for dictionary use 

INDICTIONARY THORNDIKE. 


BARNHART 
si Editors Keep Watch for HI GH Ss CH O OL 
New Words 


New York, Jan. 11 9 — a _ DICTION ARY 


' Twenty-four hours after sput- 
- nik I zoomed into orbit, Clar- 
ence L, Barnhart telephoned 
:+ his midwestern printer to dic- : 
tate a new word and its defi- 
; nition for the 1958 edition of ‘2 New words and up-to-the minute 
information add to the value & 
and appeal of the dictionary 
high-school students really 
do reach for and use. 
Here are a few samples from 
the latest printing. 
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Asian flu, a kind of influenza caused by a new strain 
of virus, first identified in Hong Kong in early 1957. 


ex ur ben ite (eks’ér/ban It), ». person who has moved 
out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
the country, and whose way of living is a mixture of urban 
and rural elements. [Am.E; < ex- + (sub)urbanite] 


half crown, a British silver coin worth two shillings 
and sixpence. It is worth about 35 cents in United States 
money (1957). 


ICBM, Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a ballistic 
missile of extreme range (up to 5000 miles). 


Olav V (laf), born 1903, king of Norway since 1957. 


or sput/nik), an earth satellite. 
first one, about 23 inches in diameter, was launched 
from the Soviet Union Oct. 4, 1957; a second and much 
Soviet Union on Nov. 3, 1957. [<Russian spuinik com- 
panion, satellite} 
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o* » FOR THE SPACE AGE 


Readings for the Atomic Age 
Edited by M. David Hoffman + 


An outstanding collection of essays, a poems and stories dealing with 
the impact of atomic science on society—including such selections as Set Your 
' Clock at U 285 by Norman Corwin, Atomic ed As a Human Asset by 
Arthur H. Compton, and Modern Man Is Obsolete by Norman Cousins, in the 


authors’ own words. Illustrated. Class Price, $2.25. 


From Earth to Moon 


Jules Verne 


Science fiction today—fact tomorrow! A masterpiece of fantasy from the 
foremost writer of science fiction, adapted for easy readability and presented 
in a simple, controlled vocabulary by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum. Vividly 
Prine 380 attractively designed, accompanied by reading aids. Class 

rice, $1.80. 


War of the Worlds and the Time Machine 
H. G. Wells 


Two great science fiction stories, by 
an illustrious practitioner of the genre, 
in a single volume. 45 ace cadets 
and time travelers will thrill to these 
adventures—and learn to appreciate the 
best of the literature of the imagination. 
Edited by Lou P. Bunce, abundantly 
illustrated, with stimulating question 
material. Class Price, $1.92. 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 


Jules Verne 


The vivid prophetic narrative in a 
new, easy-to-read illustrated edition. A 
timely classic, adapted by Ardis Edwards 
Burton and supplied with valuable ques- 
tion material and suggested activities. 
Class Price, $1.65. 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS COURSE “LIVING ENGLISH" RECORDS 
$9.95 Complete For Teaching English to Students 
40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High Fidelity Speating Spanish, German! 
n similar format as ‘Bett h" R d 
33-1/3 RPM Records with a Conversation Manual an Common 
Comprehensive Manual of Correct Speech each Price $9.95 net. 
' + i 


Complete Better Speech Records Course 


Extra Manuals $1 Each Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


G LOB E BOOK COM PANY ~NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Interest, Insight, and Heritage 
for ALL 7th and 8th graders — 


Adventure Bound 


grade 7 
JEWETT EDMAN McKEE 


Journeys Into America 


grade 8 
JEWETT EDMAN SCANNELL McKEE 


— inspiring reading selections from the classics and from con- 
temporary writings plus the most effective skills program ever 
provided in junior high school anthologies 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 8 Palo Alto 


An important announcement... 


A subject and methods guide for the teacher of junior-senior 
high school English 


Creative Ways to Teach English 
Grades 7-12 


by 
Don M. Wo tre 
Brooklyn College 
Author of Enjoying English, Grades 3 - 12 


Price $4.25 —  .Net to Teachers — $3.55 to accompany order 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. -5 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Vol. XLVII April 1958 No. 4 


Harpy R. Fincu, 
Chairman 
Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


CaroL_yn 
Senior High School 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


MiriaM B Booru 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Public Schools 


Myrrt_Le GustTAFSON 
Oakland Public Schools 


HELEN HANLON 
Detroit Public Schools 


D. Herron 
West Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dorotuy G. PoTTer 
Bulkeley High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


SaraH I. Roopy 
Senior High School 
Nyack, New York 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Brice Harris, 
President 


Pennsylvania State University 


J. N. Hook, 


THe TEACHER AND THE Wor tp oF ENGLISH 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 


Can TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR Be MoperNizep? 


David A. Conlin 
Comma It Faur (Verse) Jacob C. Solovay 


Worps, Meanings, Lireracy, AND GRAMMAR 


Ralph B. Long 


GrAMMAR’S Nor TERMINOLOGY 
R. Donald Cain 


IMPROVING SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
Kellogg W. Hunt 


Tue Naturat Metuop or LANGUAGE 
TEACHING William D. Baker 


Tuts oF ENGLISH 
Narcissus (Verse) A. Appleton Packard 
CurRENT ENGLISH 


NCTE Bu .tetin Boarp 
Counciletter Helen K. Mackintosh 
Announcements 


Tue Pustic Arts 


Recent Books 


Executive Secretary 


‘ TEACHING MATERIALS 241 
Champaign, Illinois 


The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English at 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; in 
Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the Postal Union, $4.60 (U. S, currency). Orders for less than a full year 
will be c arged at the single-copy rate. Title and author indexes of each calaees appear in its December issue. 
All orders for or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies or advertising should be addressed to the 
publisher. Claim for_a missing issue must be made during the month of issue. Six weeks may be required for 
— of address. The contents of The English Journal are listed in the Education Index. 


manusc: _~ and correspondence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to The English 
Journal 226 Reynolds Annex, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


ntered as second class matter June 14, 1954, at the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of 
Mich 3, 1879. Additional entry at Danville, Illinois. 


Copyricut, 1958, sy tHe Nationa, Councit oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
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Plan Now for the School Year Ahead! 


Give your teaching new vitality with 


THE READER'S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


Treat your students to content that’s UNIQUE 
because it’s CURRENT. 


What the Educational Edition provides for you 
and your students: 


e Dynamic, contemporary articles and stories that arouse and 
maintain interest. 


Teaching Guide in which articles are analyzed for class use; 
methods of critical thinking indicated; written and oral 
assignments suggested. 


Vocabulary tests and quizzes on content. 
Emphasis on building better citizens. 

Guidance in perception and assimilation. 
Training in written and oral expression. 


Techniques for increasing reading speed. 


For more information, please write for Brochure EJ/4. 


Readers Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville, New York 
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speare Institute 
July 28-August 15, 
1958 @ Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 
work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 
Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 
Tuition: $60. 


A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 


For further information about the program please write The Yale Shakes- 
peare Institute, 133 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


START OUT ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


Within the next few weeks, expiration notices will be mailed to those of you 
whose memberships and subscriptions expire in May, 1958. We urge that 
you submit your renewal applications NOW before the end of the school 
year rushes upon you. 


Early renewal has two distinct advantages. First, you will be assured un- 
interrupted service, and you will receive your magazines as soon as they 
are published. Secondly, early renewals aid us in our processing of applica- 
tions and in our service to you, the reader. Many of our May expirations wait 
until the fall to renew; thus, our processing falls behind because of the 
thousands of new and renewal orders. 


Once again we urge that you renew your membership or subscription before 
you leave for that well-deserved vacation. By doing so, you'll be able to 
start out the 1958-59 school year on the right foot. 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES THE TWENTY-FIFTH 


FOR WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
CLASSROOM USE 
‘English Grammar Puzzle July 21 - August 8, 1958 
Defines 30 grammatical 
terms, of speech A STAFF OF WRITERS: 
case, clause, phrase, etc. N aes Lytle 
ovel— 
American Literature Puzzle Short Story—William Peden 
by their works. Poetry—Rolfe Humphries 
English Literature Puzzle Popular Science Writing—J. H. Rush 
Identifies 30 English Juvenile Fiction—Ellen Lewis Buell 
authors by their works. T.V. Drama—Harry Muheim 
Price of each puzzle: Marketing—Alan Swallow 


$1 plus 10¢ postage per 100 copies. 


10% di t: 
% discounts on $5 orders 


ORDER FROM Margaret Robb, Conference Director, 


J. S. Peterson University of Colorado, 
94 W. Manor St. Altedena, California Boulder, Colorado 


breaking all records 
for teachers and students 


“THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


OR 


e Thorough treatment of the large areas of communi- 

cation—speaking, listening, ales, writing. 

e Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


e Ample coverage of all the important elements of 
grammar. 

e Clear and specific instruction. 

e Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 

e Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


e A thorough testing program of a, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


= EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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The man who 
reads diction 


iad 
CLIFTON FADIMAN, 

author of Party of One and editor of 

The American Treasury, says: 

«PNHERE are many fine dictionaries 

available and, words being my 
trade, I have a good collection of 
them. For day-in-day-out use I find 
my hand more and more frequently 
reaching out for Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, College Edition. 
So far it hasn’t failed me. Though 
compact, it is vastly comprehensive 
and, just as important, up-to-date. In 
some dictionaries the definition is 
often as baffling as the word you’re 
looking up. Here it is always not only 
clear but couched in good 20th-cen- 
tury idiom, not in some antiquated 
lexicographical lingo. Another fea- 
ture is the wholesale inclusion of 
proper names and foreign phrases.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 

$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries ® 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New Covers on Noble’s 
Comparative Classics 


New photographic covers will be 
printed directly on the cover cloth of 
the new edition. 


JULIUS CAESAR — 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET — ELECTRA — 
BEYOND THE HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET — 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER — THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING — 
THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS — 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES — 
PRESENT AND PAST 


(She Stoops to Conquer — The Rivals 
Holiday — The Goose Hangs High) 


Class Supply Price $1.92 each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Literature for Grades 
Seven through Twelve 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


In quality of content, purposeful 

organization, and colorful, attrac- 

tive format, this series is designed Write for booklet 6-55 telling 

to make the study of good litera- «bout these modern texts and 

ture an enjoyable and profieable their teaching aids for high 

experience for aii pupils. school, and folder 72-11 de- 
scribing the handsome 1957 
fifth editions for grades seven 
and eight. Complete tables of 
contents are included in the 


folder. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD DEPT. 6 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


DON'T EXPECT THE IMPOSSIBLE OF YOURSELF 
BUT DO EXPECT THE POSSIBLE 


You'll find this sound advice in the newest of the NCTE distributed books: 


SPEAKING OF TEACHING 
By Irvin C. Potey 


Mr. Poley, who has been teaching in the Germantown Friends School since 1913, has 
been figuratively writing this book for the 45 years. Both the neophyte and veteran 
pe will ~ rofit from = rors years of experience. Especially sincere and practical, 

peaking of Teaching is divided into five sections: 17g On Ends and Means in Teaching 
SF English, (2) On Teaching Writing, Speaking, and Listening, (3) On Teaching 
Drama, (4) For Parents, (5) For Teachers in General. Typical o "the comments made 
about Mr. Poley’s book are those of Douglas Waples, University a Chicago: 

“Last night I read the last page of ne of Teaching. I cannot recall ever 

having read a book with more genuine satisfaction than I read this one of yours. 

I could write at mere len you might have time to read to explain this 

satisfaction. Essentially I believe it lies in the utter honesty of the book. Of all 

the books written about the teaching profession I have never read one which, 

like yours, contained no false note, i.e., at no point did you Ce peg either 

your personal integrity or (which may amount to the same thing) your yom 

of th the truth, whether the statement of such notions enhanced etracted from 

the over-all by wl effect. This is a long-winded way of saying that I am 

crazy about the book.” 

Price: $2.50 ($2.00 to NCTE members) Stock No. CO-9 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


All-Time Favorites 
of Junior and Senior High School Students 
— in Educational Editions 


e JOHNNY TREMAIN 
Esther Forbes 


—a distinguished contribution to American literature, it should be read 
by every junior and senior high school student 


e MY ANTONIA 
Willa Cather 
— one of the most eagerly read books recommended for high school reading 


e SHORT STORIES FOR OUR TIMES 
Edited by Simon Certner and George H. Henry 


— Stephen Vincent Benét, Jesse Stuart, Ben Ames Williams are among the 
outstanding contributors of these 25 absorbing stories 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


By H. C. HARDWICK 


Tried and Proven Workbooks 
For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


School net 28 cents each plus postage 


Keys are available. 


Below or above average students may be assigned 
workbooks graded to challenge their ability. 


You may request a free examination copy. 
Please designate the grade level desired. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
519 VALLEY STREET, MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Reading and literature 


Reading, like measles and mumps, should be “gotten” early or it goes 
hard with one. Leaning unnaturally long on simple vocabularies, 
juvenile ideas, uncomplicated narratives, creates the “tower of Pisa” 
mind—it can’t straighten up when it needs to think by itself. And the 
business of keeping young people at “dead center” in reading makes 
school haters out of school students. 


Thoreau, in Walden, understood what was needed, when he wrote: 
“To read well—to read true books, in a true spirit-—-is a noble exercise.” 
Reading is an exercise. A twelve-year-old who continues to read at the 
“comic-book” or “primer” level when he should begin to read at the 
“boy’s-life-of” or “well-known-writer” level, is exercising only a few 
of the skills he needs to grow in reading power. To learn to read dif- 
ficult prose or poetry one must exercise on difficult prose or poetry. 


In the Olympic Edition of Adventures in Literature we have taken a 
seven-league step in helping students improve their reading skills. 
The authors and editors of this program have said that students 
need exercise in reading; interesting, rewarding exercise. From 
grade 7 on they need to get on their own, to plunge into the 
world of ideas. They need to have many opportunities to acquire 
mature reading skills. They need to become familiar with good 
writing, not only at grades 11 and 12, but at grades 7, 8, 9, and 
10. Year by year, they need to learn how to evaluate critically, to 
put ideas together, to read between the lines, and to appreciate 
the subtleties of language. Most of all they need to exercise the 
skill of translating the ideas and ways of using language they 
have observed in the writings of others into their own writing 
and speaking. 


In Adventures in Literature, Olympic Edition, all of these exercises in 
reading are introduced, described, and practiced in an environment of 
literature of the highest quality. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 

Chicago 1 

Pasadena 2 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLVII 


APRIL 1958 


The Teacher 
and the World of English 


Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 


Maintaining that a knowledge of linguistic structure is the basis of 
all really successful teaching of English, a foremost structural 
linguist explains some basic tenets and methods of analysis. Profes- 
sor Smith, who read this paper at the annual convention of the 
NCTE in Minneapolis last November, is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and Linguistics at the University of Buffalo. 


opay, more than ever before, vistas 

are opening that show us again the 
supreme importance of language. 
From one point of view it can be seen 
as man’s first and greatest invention. 
Without it, human culture and human 
societies as we know them would be 
impossible; through it human beings 
have created their own unique adapta- 
tions. In short, language is truly the 
mark of our very humanity, for man 
is human by virtue of the kind of in- 
teraction that goes on through human 
communication systems, of which 
language is the queen. The very sur- 
vival of the individual as well as the 
survival of the species is dependent 
upon language, and perhaps even more 
important, language iv culture pro- 
vides for the possibility of the de- 
velopment of individual consciousness 
and awareness of self, for the formula- 
tion of concepts, and for the creation 
and transmission of man’s spiritual 
values, his art, and his literature. 
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Though I am primarily a linguist 
and an anthropologist, I speak today 
as one who has “English” as well as 
“Linguistics” in his academic title, and 
though I will be reporting in some re- 
spect on “research in progress,” I 
am equally interested—and have been 
for over twenty years—in the applica- 
tion of the results of linguistic research 
to the teaching of the mother tongue 
from “literacy to literature.” My ex- 
perience has convinced me that a 
knowledge of the structure and the 
functioning of language and the other 
human communication systems is the 
essential basis for all really successful 
pedagogy in the area that has come 
to be called the “language arts.” But 
even more important, I feel that to 
understand language and the human 
communication process is in a very 
real sense to understand the essence of 
our humanity. Like other animals, man 
communicates through touch, taste, 
and smell; but only man can talk. Like 
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other animals, man communicates his 
species membership and his position 
within his species by the very set and 
quality of his voice and bodily mo- 
tions, but only man can talk. 
Language is the most minutely 
structured, patterned, configured of 
all man’s cultural systems, but there 
is system, order, and pattern in other 
- communication systems than language. 
More and more clearly, we are seeing 
the importance of these other learned 
and patterned systems. More and more 
obvious does it appear that speech 
doesn’t take place in a vacuum but is 
surrounded, as it were, by patterned 
bodily motions—the kinesic system— 
and by systematically analyzable vo- 
calizations, or paralanguage. Here we 
include the vocal qualifiers, consisting 
of such phenomena as_ perceptibly 
measurable degrees of overloudness 
and oversoftness; degrees of drawl and 
“clipping” of portions of utterance; 
and degrees of increased or decreased 
height of pitch over the baseline es- 
tablished in the language itself. Para- 
language also includes laughing and 
“through” speech, the break- 
ing of the voice, and the whole gamut 
of “tuts,” clicks, sniffs, snorts, “uh’s,”’ 
“uh-uh’s,” and “uh-huh’s,” these lat- 
ter termed the vocal segregates. 
Kinesic and paralinguistic phe- 
nomena constitute separate patterned 
systems, which differ in their struc- 
ture from culture to culture. How- 
ever, of more real importance is the 
fact that in all cultures no one “just 
talks,” but communication goes on 
only when there is a symphony of in- 
terplay of each system with each. As 
language is more than words, com- 
munication is more than language. 
Each system provides a means of com- 
menting on the portions of the mes- 
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sage that are being carried by the 
other systems, and for considerable 
stretches we may not talk at all but 
carry on our end of the interaction en- 
tirely through the other systems. And 
when we talk, we are reinforcing, em- 
phasizing—maybe even negating—what 
we are saying by how we are saying 
it. Simultaneously, throughout the en- 
tire process, we are sending additional 
messages as to how we feel, who we 
think we are, and how we evaluate the 
person or persons with whom we are 
interacting. Communication is inter- 
action, and the whole can be seen as 
a multileveled, complex, integrated 
package of interrelated and system- 
atized phenomena. The more con- 
gruently the package is assembled, the 
more effective the interaction, and 
hence communication, will be. 

Communication, then, is more than 
language, and language is far more 
than words on a printed page. Both 
the creator and the interpreter of lit- 
erature and the plain writer and reader 
have only the letters of the alphabet 
and a sprinkling of punctuation con- 
ventions with which to represent this 
wonderfully complex symphony we 
have been describing. The artist has 
only the written language through 
which to transmit his understanding, 
his experiences, his emotions, his re- 
actions, his ideas. The reader, if he 
has learned the same language and is a 
member of the same culture, can be 
moved to supply and even to recreate 
the artist’s world, his beliefs and his 
intentions. 

But even so marvellous an invention 
as writing is always incomplete and in- 
consistent in relation to the language 
that it symbolizes. It is a derived sys- 
tem and speech is always prior, even 
though spoken language is frequently 
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influenced by written language. 
Granted that the written language in 
the hands of a skillful artificer can be 
made to carry much more than just a 
recording of linguistic events, writing 
as a system remains a sort of shorthand 
reminder to the native speaker of 
something that has been said or could 
be said in the language. As we all 
know, however, the written language 
is more immediately accessible than the 
spoken language; the written language 
has a permanence in contrast to the 
ephemeral character of speech; the 
written language is always more 
rigidly structured, more insistent on 
precision and clarity by the very vir- 
tue of the fact that it must stand alone. 
For these reasons, if for no others, it 
should be studied, understood, and 
mastered. 

With a real understanding of the 
difference between the spoken and 
written language, it should be obvious 
that we should never allow our stu- 
dents to write “just the way they 
talk” any more than we should try to 
teach them to talk the way they have 
to learn to write. The failure to see 
and to understand the distinction be- 
tween standard colloquial speech and 
the literary language and the failure 
to understand the relationship between 
speech and writing has been, I am con- 
vinced, the chief obstacle in imparting 
to our students both real literacy and 
a confident competence in speaking. 
Traditional grammar has been based, 
understandably enough, on the liter- 
ary language, but far too often the 
prescriptive rules which must be fol- 
lowed if we are to write acceptably 
have been used as a basis for how we 
should talk. The result, I’m afraid, has 
been to inject into our population a 
sort of mild schizophrenia which has 


produced many afraid to talk and 
totally unable to write. 


The Matter of Usage 


In trying to alleviate the situation, 
“traditionalists” and “structuralists” 
often almost come to blows over the 
term “usage.” To those who link the 
term with grammar, it means prescrip- 
tion; to the linguist it means linguistic 
events which are to be described on all 
levels and in all contexts. Contrary to 
the belief of many, the linguist does 
not say “anything goes,” or any way 
of talking or writing is “just as good” 
as any other. He simply states that 
for him, as a student of human be- 
havior, all of language and speech, 
every linguistic event is data to be de- 
scribed and analyzed. As an anthropol- 
ogist, he is just as much concerned 
with the contexts in which “them 
things” occurs as he is interested to 
find out when “those things” occurs. 
He is well aware that there are cor- 
relations between the status of individ- 
uals and their use of language; he 
notes dispassionately and with every 
means at his disposal which usages 
seem to be most congruent with 
culturally defined situations. He 
knows that in all cultures certain per- 
sons or classes of persons are highl 
regarded while others are merely a4 


erated. The language of those with the 


status of “educated”—however the 
culture may understand this term— 
are those who by definition will be 
trustworthy informants as to accept- 
able and effective usage. Thus if our 
students are to be educated people, 
and they come to us unable to speak 
standard colloquial English, our edu- 
cational system must teach them this 
level of language; if our students have 
little acquaintance with the literary 
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language, every effort must be made 
to give them control of it as both 
readers and writers. By doing any less, 
we fail as educators and unless we ac- 
complish this minimum successfully, 
we have no chance as teachers of Eng- 
lish to instill an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the language and of the 
great things that have been thought 
and said in it. 

As a structural linguist whose main 
interest over the years has been Eng- 
lish, I have been greatly concerned 
about how little is really known about 
our most priceless possession. I have 
been even more concerned when I 
have seen the extent to which much 
that is taught about it is irrelevant, and 
more confusing than elucidating. I 
have been much interested and pro- 
fessionally preoccupied with the ap- 
plication of the results of linguistic 
research to the teaching of English 
throughout our educational system 
and to the problem of teaching Ameri- 
cans foreign languages and foreigners 
our language. My experience has con- 
vinced me that the basis of all really 
successful pedagogy in these areas 1s 
a knowledge of linguistic structure. 
But the application of linguistics is 
not the sole purpose for studying the 
structure of languages or of language; 
it is a conviction of mine that the edu- 
cated person should be aware of how 
his language really works as a matter 
of interest, concern, and value in and 
of itself. 

If a knowledge of structure is es- 
sential, how are we to go about 
acquiring it? One thing the linguist 
has learned is that language—and I 
think this is true of all cultural sys- 
tems—must be analyzed and described 
in and of itself, in terms of its own 
unique components—its sounds, forms, 
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and constructions. Language is lan- 
guage; the kinship system is the kin- 
ship system; the technological system 
is the technological system, and so on. 
Granted, language uniquely reflects 
and transmits the other systems of cul- 
ture, but to try to get at the structure 
of language through other cultural 
systems only obscures the structure of 
all the systems. What I am saying here 
is that if we want to really under- 
stand how language relates to other 
systems of culture—the usual term for 
this is “meaning”—we first must know 
how language itself structures. I am 
also saying that we can get at mean- 
ing only through structure, and that 
we cannot get at structure through 
meaning. 

Oftentimes statements like those I 
have just made are interpreted to the 
effect that the structuralist isn’t in- 
terested in meaning; that he allows no 
room for all of the important values 
that language study really should 
carry. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is just because the linguist 
is interested in meaning that he is con- 
tent to absent himself from felicity 
awhile. Quite true, he does object to 
meaning-based or philosophy-based at- 
tempts to define parts of the language, 
such as, “A noun is the name of a per- 
son, place, or thing.” Such a definition 
tells us nothing we didn’t know, but 
a structurally based definition like, “A 
noun is a class of words that can be 
inflected for plural and possessive” 
does tell us something, particularly if 
we define our other word classes with 
similar criteria. 


Structure of Spoken English 

Since the linguist is aware that to 
understand the written language he 
must first understand the structure of 
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the spoken language, and since he 
knows that traditional grammar is 
based on the literary language re- 
corded in an incomplete and inconsist- 
ent writing system, he must first con- 
cern himself with completeness of de- 
scription and consistency of descrip- 
tion of the spoken language. This 
means he must know all the significant 
classes of sounds (phonemes) of the 
language and how these group them- 
selves into words, constructions, and 
sentences. Failure to see all the sig- 
nificant entities at any level obscures 
the understanding of the structuring 
of each succeeding level. Rigorously, 
step by step, level by level, the lin- 
guist must advance, going to the next 
higher level for unanalyzed data to be 
treated systematically on the level that 
concerns him. Thus if we are con- 
cerned with phonemes, we go to 


words for our data, knowing that 
only when we have all our phonemes 
can we understand the structure of 


our words. To study our word- 
classes or parts of speech, we get our 
data from unanalyzed groups of 
words, knowing that only when we 
know how our words are classified 
can we attempt an analysis of occur- 
rences of more than one word. To un- 
derstand the patterning of construc- 
tions and sentences, we go to un- 
analyzed discourse for our data, build- 
ing each set of statements on those 
that have gone before. 

Throughout this technical and la- 
borious process, the linguist classifies 
and arranges the data step by step, 
level by level, operating on the prin- 
ciple that certain events are the same 
as others and certain are different. 
Thus the word pin is determined as 
not the same as the word bin by virtue 
of the contrast between the initial 
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phonemes, /p/ and /b/, not because 
one means a shiny, pointed metal ob- 
ject and the other a place to put coal 
or grain. By this procedure, the first 
sound in pin and the second sound in 
spin, even though they differ in quite 
a few respects, are classified as mem- 
bers of the same /p/ phoneme, since 
all “‘p’s” automatically sound like the 
“‘p” in spin when an “s” precedes. And 
as a further check, the linguist finds 
that “k’s” and “t’s” pattern or “be- 
have” in the same way. 

Through the application of the 
criteria for establishing the phoneme 
classes the linguist finally arrives at an 
inventory for English which includes 
twenty-one consonants, nine short 
vowels, three semi-vowels (y, w, h), 
four significant degrees of loudness or 
stress, four significant levels of pitch, 
three terminal junctures, or ways to 
end stretches of utterance, and an in- 
ternal or plus juncture, which is an 
open transition between vowel and/or 
consonant phonemes and _ contrasts 
with a normal or smooth transition. 

Of the forty-five phonemes in the 
over-all pattern of English, I have 
time to exemplify only the stresses and 
the internal juncture and to examine 
how these phonological  structure- 
points enter into patterns on the higher 
levels of the linguistic structure. The: 
functioning of these patterns has only 
recently been understood but at long 
last we have the basis for a truly sys- 
tematic statement of many aspects of 
English grammar. 

The four stresses are generally des- 
ignated primary ('), secondary (>), 
tertiary (‘), and weak (~). All four can 
be distinguished in the following ex- 
amples: 

(1) Light + hotse + keéper (keeper of 

a light-house). 


| 
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(2) Light + hotse + keéper (one who 
does light house-keeping ). 

(3) Light + house + keéper (a house- 
keeper light in weight). 

(4) A néw + Yorker / is not a Néw + 
Yorker. 

(5) Long + Island / is a long + island. 


The internal or plus juncture—versus 
the normal transition—can be heard in 
the following set of items, with nor- 
mal transition exemplified first: 


nitrate; night + rate; dye + trade 


Phonology and Grammar 


Now the combinations of patterns 
of these stresses and transitions are, as 
I have mentioned, the very blood and 
bone of English grammar. The way in 
which words are coupled, so to speak, 
in terms of the stresses they bear on 
either side of the juncture between 
them is the basis of how we can tell 
“what goes with what.” But first we 
must draw the distinction between one 
word and more than one word. A 
single word in English is defined as 
having only one base, though it may 
have a prebase—usually called a 
“prefix”—and a number of postbases, 
or “stem-forming suffixes.” These 
postbases then may be followed by 
grammatical or inflectional suffixes— 
the “endings” of nouns, verbs, and 
pronouns. Then each word, to be 
complete, must have a stress pattern or 
word superfix. Thus bdyishnesses is 
one word, consisting of the base boy— 
combined with the postbases -ish- and 
-ness-, terminated by the plural “end- 
ing” -es and completed by the stress 
pattern of primary stress followed by 
these weak stresses. But an item like 
White + Honse, though it refers to a 
single, easily identified object in the 
culture outside the language, is not one 
word but two, since it combines two 
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bases. White + Hoztise, white + hotse, 
séldom + runs, riins + séldom, sét + 
up, set + up, sét + up, up + sét, up 
+ sét, + body; téke’im are all phrases, 
and the composition of phrases is in 
the province of syntax. 

Before he can study phrases, the lin- 
guist must first have determined his 
word classes, or “parts of speech,” 
which are determined in a language 
like English on the basis of which 
words can take inflectional suffixes. 
Only three such classes can be so set 
up lee English—nouns, verbs, and pro- 
nouns; all other words are classified as 
uninflectable. It is in the classification 
of the uninflectable words that a com- 
_ phonology can be of the greatest 

elp to us, and such a phonology—one 
that includes stresses and junctures— 
also gives us the clue to the way in 
which all these words—inflected and 
uninflectable alike — pair with each 
other. For the key to the phrase is that 
it always includes two parts; it is a 
binary arrangement. The clue to the 
phrase is the phrase superfix, a com- 
bination of one primary stress, one in- 
ternal juncture or a normal transition, 
and another stress, not a primary. In 
other words, the word superfix may 
give up its primary stress when it en- 
ters into a phrase. Thus the word 
white combined with the word hotise 

(each with primary stresses) when put 
together under the phrase superfix of 
the shape ‘+* results in the phrase 
White + Hoise. 

_ There are two kinds of phrases, the 
constructs and the constructions. The 
constructions are formed by phrase su- 
perfixes that have a secondary stress 
with their primary stress, and the con- 
structs mever have a secondary stress. 
Thus géod + béy, + riins 
+fast, sét + up are all constructions: 
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up + sét, up + sét, set + Up, sét + ap, 
4+ béy, take ’im are all constructs. 
Constructs may include constructions 
and vice versa. Thus the construction 
gdéod + béy can be combined with the 
word a under the construct superfix 
“+ to result in the construct 4 + 
(god + béy). Further layerings of 
constructs and constructions can be 
exemplified by the utterance fraction 
4+ néw + dir + raid + warden 
+pést. Here the procedure is to go 
first to the internal construct and fol- 
low the principle of binary composi- 
tion throughout, always going to the 
end of the composition first. Thus dir 
+ raid is a construct under '+', the 
word warden is combined with dir + 
raid under the construct superfix ‘+ 
to give the construct (aif + rdid) + 
warden. Then the construct (dir + 
raid + warden) is put together with 
the word post under the construction 
superfix ‘+ “to give the nominal con- 
struction, (air + raid + watden + 
post). Then going to the front of the 
composition, the word mew is now 
combined with the construction (dir + 
raid + warden + pést) under the con- 
struction superfix ~ + ’ with the result, 
(néw + air + raid + warden + pést). 
Finally the combination of constructs 
and constructions is combined with 
the word a under the construct super- 
fix ~ + ' and we have the construct 4 + 
(néw + air + raid + warden + pést). 
You will note the procedure has been 
purely mechanical; the immediate con- 
stituents of the utterance fraction have 
been established in a definite order and 
relationship, and every phonological 
juncture and stress has been assigned 
a syntactic role. No recourse to refer- 
ential meaning has been resorted to, no 
pure “hunches” as to “what with 
what” have been followed. 
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As I mentioned earlier, the phrase 
superfix provides us with a means of 
classifying uninflectable words. For 
example, of, in, out, up, to, our, down, 
etc., have been classed both as “prep- 
ositions” and “adverbs” in such ways 
that only confusion has resulted. To 
“define” these words is extremely dif- 
ficult; to identify them is extremely 
simple. If one of these uninflectable 
words enters into a construction it is 
an adverbial (“adverb,” if you will). If 
it appears in a construct, it is a prep- 
ositional. Thus in sét + ap, sét + up, 
up + sét, and up + stdirs, up isa prep- 
ositional. In the construction wént + 
up, up is an adverbial. 

By further examination we find that 
nouns and verbs enter ultimately into 
constructions—the subject-verb con- 
struction or the verb-object construc- 
tion (Jébn + rén, bit + Bill). Words 
that have been traditionally called ad- 
jectives and adverbs also appear only 
in constructions—prenominal, prever- 
bal; adnominal and adverbal (eg., 
géod + bédy, séldom + rins; trip + 
abréad, rén + fast). Pronouns in sub- 
ject, object, or possessive cases appear 
almost without exception in con- 
structs, as does the verb be. Articles 
and conjunctions are other uninflect- 
able words which also appear only in 
constructs. The co-cdiied relatives, in- 
terrogatives, and demonstratives form 
an interesting class of words (and con- 
structs) which appear both under con- 
struct and construction superfixes. 

I wish time permitted my going into 
the function of the intonation patterns 
—pitches and terminal junctures. I can 
only say that these give us the pho- 
nological basis for another syntactic 
pattern—the arrangement, and here we 
can handle perfectly mechanically 
such old bug-bears as the “dangling 


ps 
I 
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participle” and the “restrictive” and 
“non-restrictive” clauses. Suffice it to 
say in conclusion that syntax is de- 
pendent on phonology, or, to put it 
another way, just in so far as our 
phonology is incompletely understood, 
analyzed, and inventoried, so will our 
understanding of the composition of 
words, phrases, constructions, and sen- 
tences be incomplete. Not only will 
it be incomplete, but we will be forced 
to use criteria from discourse to make 
statements on the level of syntax. 
Much that is unsatisfactory: in both 
traditional grammar and in recent lin- 
guistically oriented “positional gram- 
mar” or “pattern grammar” lies in the 
fact that a clear-level distinction be- 
tween syntax and discourse analysis 
has not been made. For instance, such 
terms as “modification,” “question sen- 


tence,” “intransitive,” “transitive,” “‘di- 
” “object 
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rect object,” “indirect object, 
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complement,” “statement,” and so on 
are not matters of syntax but of the 
distributional patterns that are the 
concern of discourse. For example, 
syntactically, “John made Bill money” 
and “John made Bill captain” are iden- 
tical, but on the level of discourse, the 
terms “indirect object,” “direct ob- 
ject,” and “object complement” are 
useful in making distinctions between 
distributional occurrences both within 
the sentence and between sentences in 
the discourse under analysis. To sum 
up, syntax stops with the syntactic 
analysis of the syntactic sentence or 
sentence fraction; discourse analysis 
concerns itself with further classifica- 
tion of relationships within the sen- 
tence and with distributional patterns 
of sentences and sentence fractions in 
actual discourse, spoken or written. 
From this last vantage point perhaps 
we can really tackle meaning! 


Secondary Education Board Book Awards 


The Secondary Education Board, a national association of approximately 400 
independent schools, has announced its choices for the ten best adult books of 1957 
for the pre-college reader. The authors and publishers of these books received spe- 
cial awards at ceremonies conducted at the time of the Board’s annual conference 
at the Hotel Statler in New York City on March 7 and 8. 


A list of this year’s awards follows: 


The Small Woman by Alan Burgess. 
Edge of Darkness by Mary Ellen Chase. 
Seal Morning by Rowena Farre. 
Operation Sea Lion by Peter Fleming. 
Day of Infamy by Walter Lord. 
Face to Face by Ved Mehta. 


The Bridge at Andau by James Michener. 


On the Beach by Neville Shute. 


Quest for a Continent by Walter Sullivan. 


Bridge to the Sun by Gwen Terasaki. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 

W. W. Norton & Co. 

Rinehart & Co. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Henry Holt & Co., Ine. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Random House, Inc. 

William Morrow & Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
University of North Carolina Press 


Can Traditional Grammar 
Be Modernized? 


David A. Conlin 


This article suggests that traditional grammar should be “revised,” 
rather than supplanted, by application of principles from structural 
linguistics. Mr. Conlin is an associate professor of English at the 


Arizona State College, Tempe. 


T= PROBLEM of grammar bedevils 
the high school English teacher. On 
the one side he is harassed by such 
statements as, “All available research 
has shown that grammar by itself has 
little or no direct influence upon the 
speaking and writing habits of stu- 
dents.”* Or, he reads, “There is a fun- 
damental question whether English 
grammar should be taught, and how 
much of it... . it may be, for ex- 
ample, that imitation, , practice, and 
repetition of standard speech patterns 
will be as effective as grammatical ex- 
planations.”? This worries the teacher 
because he is a practical and realistic 
person, and he has always fostered the 
secret thought that in teaching gram- 
mar he was helping his students to 
write better. 
On the other side, he reads a differ- 
ent kind of statement: 
When it was shown that a knowledge 
of traditional grammar had little cor- 


relation with an ability to use English 
correctly and effectively, the result was 


‘National Council of Teachers of English, 
The English Language Arts (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), p. 284. 

*John B. Carroll, The Study of Language 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955), 
p- 152. 
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a belief that grammar need not be 
studied as a prerequisite to training in 
composition. This view is, I think, 
wrong. I think that, on the contrary, an 
adequate knowledge of the forms of 
English and of the rules for their use 
should be a very valuable prerequisite 
to instruction in composition. Arguments 
based on current experience are irrele- 
vant, for the grammar has not been 
English grammar.* 
Now he begins to wonder. Have | 
not been teaching English grammar? 
What is English grammar, anyway? 
Our teacher is further confused by 
the variant concepts of usage cur- 
rently prevalent.* He associates gram- 
mar and usage very closely, a sort of 
bread and butter union. He has a ten- 
der, nostalgic feeling for the rules of 
“right and wrong,” and he raises his 
voice in protest at a world of un- 
certainty and a culture whose rhetor- 
ical morality is defined in terms of cus- 
tom. He is completely dismayed by 
such comments as, “The teaching of 


*Sumner Ives, “Linguistics in the Classroom,” 


College English, XN 
170. 

‘For an excellent summary read Charles V. 
Hartung, “Doctrines of English Usage,” The 
English Journal, XLV (December 1956), pp. 
517-525. 


II (December 1955), p. 
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correctness . . . must shift in emphasis 
from the laying down of negative rules 
to the development of positive in- 
sights.”* He is not sure but that this 
statement carries with it implications of 
unknown staggering tasks, of new 
problems cast on a gigantic scale. 

And now, like Rip van Winkle 
waking up to life after twenty years 
of sleep, our teacher is confused to 
find that a revolution has taken place 
during a similar period—“a revolution 
in grammar.”*® Carefully searching in 
the library stacks, he finds concrete 
evidence of this revolution—Bloom- 
field’s Language, Fries’ American 
English Grammar, Bloch and Trager’s 
Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Pike’s 
Intonation of American English, 
Fries’ Structure of English, Whitehall’s 
Structural Essentials of English, and 
Roberts’ Patterns of English. 

Our teacher reads. He finds the 
reading very difficult. He goes to the 
periodicals. Here he finds that other 
people have read too, and that now 
they are trying to interpret what they 
have read for the fellow who hasn’t 
the time nor the wit. He begins to 
realize that he has a serious problem 
to face, and as he ponders, the prob- 
lem resolves into a number of ques- 
tions: 

1. Is grammar really an important and 
essential part of the study of language 
arts? 

. Is traditional grammar 


out like a 1914 Maxwe 
to be discarded? 


3. Is structural linguistics something for 
the specialist or can it be related to 


"Robert C. Pooley, “Contributions of Re- 
search to the Teaching of English,” The Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXVII (April 1948), pp. 170- 
175. 

‘Francis Nelson, “Revolution in Grammar,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XL (October 
1954), pp. 299-312. 


, worn- 


something 
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the language arts, made functional in 
terms of reading, writing, and speak- 
ing? 

. Might it not be possible to make some 
changes in the conventional grammar 
that we know and use and teach, to 
adapt it to modern needs and knowl- 
edge, to eliminate some of the short- 
comings which the language scholars 
have so emphatically pointed out? 


Now it is not the purpose of this 
paper to debate the merits of grammar 
as a part of language arts instruction. 
It is the assumption of the writer that 
grammar conceived as a knowledge of 
the form and pattern of a language 
properly amb to the use of the lan- 
guage is of great importance, since 

guage is the major vehicle of all 
learning. Nor is it conceivable that we 
can discard our traditional grammar 
for something new, however scientific, 
since the ar that we know and 
use is such a massive element in our 
teaching culture. 


The linguists have, however, noted 
and defined a number of directions 
for the application of linguistic sci- 
ence to the teaching of the language 
arts." They may be summarized 
briefly: 

1, The teacher should have a knowledge 
of phonemics as a basis for teaching 
reading, spelling, and sentence struc- 
ture. 

. The teacher should be familiar with 
modern studies in usage, such as 
those of Leonard, Marckwardt and 
Walcott, Fries, and others. 

. The teacher should know the es- 
sential differences between the spo- 
ken language and its derived form, 
writing. 

. The teacher should be familiar with 
the structure of the language, the 
basic forms and patterns of speech, 


‘Carroll, op. cit., p. 144. 
See also College Composition and Commu- 
mscation, V (December 1954). 
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and the necessity for objective de- 
scription and analysis of language 
based on form. 

. The teacher should understand the 
nature of language and language 
habits and should help students learn 
to observe language for themselves. 

. The teacher should have a knowledge 
of the nature of meaning and its re- 
lation to the problem of listening 
and interpretation. 


In the suggestion that the teacher 
be familiar with language structure 
as objectively determined and de- 
scribed, we may perhaps find the clue 
to a modification of our conventional 
grammatical concepts. By means of 
careful examination of language struc- 
ture as described by the linguists, we 
may find ways of eliminating some of 
the difficulties, ambiguities, inconsist- 
encies, and inaccuracies from the 
grammar that most of us are teaching 
at present. 


Improved Definitions 
A beginning in the modification of 
traditional grammar can be made pos- 
sibly in the examination of what many 
of the linguists feel to be one of its 
greatest itations—subjectivity of 
definition. A noun, for example, has 
been defined as the name of a person, 
place, or thing. The word thing is of 
uncertain meaning. A student may not 
be able to identify a noun since he 
may not be sure what a “thing” is 
The linguist, on the other lrg can 
help the student to recognize a noun 
by a number of structural signals and 
by a knowledge of basic sentence pat- 
terns. For example, take the sentence: 
The pretty girl across the street 
rides a bicycle. 
Words like the, a, some, my, his, this, 
that, these and others are almost always 
followed by a noun. They can serve, 
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then, as signals to the observer that a 
noun is coming up. Of course, an ad- 
jective may precede the noun, and so 
it is important that one can identify an 
adjective. This may be done by apply- 
ing the test of inflection (old, older, 
oldest; pretty, prettier, prettiest). An- 
other test is to place very or rather be- 
fore the word in question. These words 
may be used before an adjective but 
not before a noun. “Rather pretty” 
or “very pretty” are appropriate but 

“rather girl” or “very girl” are in- 
congruent. 

Prepositions also signal nouns. If 
we have memorized our prepositions* 
we can spot the word across in the 
above sentence and know that it will 
be followed by a noun. We can be 
certain that street is a noun because it 
is preceded by across, a preposition, 
and the which we can call a determin- 
er, if we like. 

Familiarity with sentence patterns 
(and all students are unconsciously fa- 
miliar with them from years of lan- 
guage practice) also helps one to iden- 
tify a noun. 

Children like toys. 

Boys run. 

Boys give girls flowers. 
Practice and observation, with exer- 
cises in substitution, soon can make 
the basic patterns evident. In the ex- 
amples given here, the student may 


observe: 
NVN 
NV 
NVNN 


In the sentence given above, the 
word girl falls within the pattern 
N V N and can be identified as a 
noun accordingly. Parenthetically, re- 

*Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of 


English (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), 
pp. 62-63. 
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turning to the identification of an ad- 
jective, we cannot confuse an ad- 
jective with a noun because we can- 
not substitute an adjective for a noun 
in the pattern where a noun ought to 
go. In the sentence 


The child likes toys 


we have the pattern 
DNVN. 


We cannot substitute pretty for child 
for we would have 


The pretty likes toys. 


Fries gives us a very neat illustra- 
tion of the relation of pattern to iden- 
tification and meaning, and the im- 
portance of the determiner the as a 
signal: 

Ship sails today. 


This sentence is ambiguous since we 
cannot distinguish noun and verb even 
by sentence pattern. It might be a 
normal statement of fact, or it might 
be a request. A determiner the placed 
before either ship or sails will identify 
the noun, and the meaning becomes 
apparent. 

The sentence provides an interest- 
ing study in definition. Hundreds of 
grammarians have attempted to de- 
velop precise definitions.” For ex- 
ample: a sentence should have a sub- 
ject and a predicate and express a com- 
plete thought. Here is delightful am- 
biguity, for although subject and 
predicate may be identified in terms 
of form and_ structure, “complete 
thought” is subjective and its meaning 
is subject to one’s interpretation. 
Countless sentence fragments, comma 
faults, and run-on sentences in thou- 

*Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), Chapter 


II. 
*Ibid., p. 62. 
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sands of compositions bear testimony 
to the inadequacy of this definition. 
L. M. Myers suggests a more objec- 
tive definition: 

Suppose we abandon the “complete 
thought” and all “understood” elements 
in one grand sweep, and define a sen- 
tence as simply a group of words con- 
taining a subject and a finite verb and 
making a statement not subordinated by 
a connective such as when or while or if; 
and define a finite verb as one which is 
not simply a participle or an infinitive. 
It them becomes quite easy to recognize 
a sentence. Our definitions may not be 
rigorous, but most of our students can 
understand them." 


The elements of this definition are 
structurally identifiable—subject and 
verb by basic sentence pattern, sub- 
ordination by signals (when, while, if, 
because, since, although), participles 
by ing and ed, and infinitives by to. 
Of course, there is more to be said 
about the identification of a participle 
(verbal), and this will be referred to 
later. 

Thus, we may examine the whole 
list of definitions and classes—verbs, 
pronouns, and adverbs, even that un- 
certain list of words commonly called 
“connectives,” “particles,” “function 
words,” or “unclassified invariables.” 
We may, in this way, try to formulate 
objective standards of identification 
which will not be confusing because 
of ambiguity. 

The problem of nomenclature, defi- 
nition, and classification is important 
to the identification and discussion of 
grammatical entities; the problem of 
syntax—the relationships of words and 
word groups—is important to rhetoric, 
to the improvement of speaking and 
writing skills. 


up, M. Myers, “Linguistics and the Teaching 
of Rhetoric,” College Composition and Com- 
munication, V (December 1954), p. 70. 
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Basic Sentence Patterns 


Descriptive grammarians have 
shown us the simplicity of basic sen- 
tence patterns. 

Babies cry. 

Girls are beautiful. 

Children like toys. 

Boys send girls flowers. 

The house was built by a contractor. 


There are more, of course—inverted 
sentences and others. But it is im- 
portant to consider that the more com- 
plex sentences are built upon these 
simple patterns, and that the expansion 
is usually made about two important 
nuclei, the noun and the verb. 

Here, then, may be the foci of our 
attention in examining the structure 
of a sentence and the interrelationship 
of its parts. For example, we may 
examine the noun clusters. 

Young babies cry. 

Young babies in our house cry. 

Young babies in our house who are un- 

comfortable cry. 


The sentence can still be seen in its 
essential pattern—N V. Instead of N, 
we have a cluster of words with N as 
the nucleus or headword. The cluster 
consists of the noun and its modifiers. 
These modifiers can be identified 
structurally, and classified. The phrase 
is signalled by the connective in. This 
is followed by a determiner and a 
noun, thus confirming its 
identity. The clause is signalled by a 
different kind of connective (these 
may be memorized), and the pattern 
of the clause is a familiar basic pat- 


tern of the sentence—N V jixing Adj. 


The adjectival relationship is es- 
tablished in the noun cluster, and the 
adverbial relationship is established in 
the verb cluster. Consider the follow- 
ing verb clusters. 


GRAMMAR BE 


MODERNIZED? 


Babies cry noisily. 

Babies cry noisily in the evening. 

Babies cry noisily in the evening when 

they are uncomfortable. 

Again the basic sentence pattern 
is discernible-N V. The adverb is 
quickly classified because it ends in./y. 
The adverbial phrase and the adverbial 
clause are signalled by in and when 
respectively, and by their own pe- 
culiar structure. 

The identification of verbals and 
their relationship to other parts of the 
sentence presents a more complex 
problem. Verbals are important ele- 
ments of language—they add flexibility 
and provide economy of usage. How 
can we identify and describe verbals? 
One who can recognize a verb can 
recognize a verbal. It is signalled 
by ed and ing endings, or, in the case 
of the infinitive, by the word to. But, 
you say, verbs also end in ed and ing. 

The man was working on the railroad. 

Working on the railroad, the man grew 

strong. 

How can we distinguish the verbal? 
Quite easily. It is out of position, for 
a verb, in the basic sentence pattern. 
The verbal is part of a noun cluster in 
the second sentence. It now serves as 
a modifier. Let us consider another 
case. 


A. The man likes working on the rail- 
road. 


Here is a problem indeed. Working 
seems to be in the position of a verb 
in such patterns as: 

B. The man is working. 


The man has been working. 
The man should have been working. 


The solution here lies in the observa- 
tion that in A. we can substitute such 
words as apples, books, meals, etc. for 
working. These are nouns. Evidently 
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working, in A., has a noun function. 
We cannot substitute these words in 
any of the sentences in B. We cannot 
say: 

The man is apples. 


The man has been books. 
The man should have been meals. 


Evidently now, the verbal is a verb 
form which has taken on a new func- 
tion in the sentence. The problem, 
then, in the identification of verbals, 
becomes largely one of determining 
this function. Obj.ctive analysis sim- 
ilar to the above may prove very help- 
ful in this determination. 

Our discussion of the modification 
of conventional grammar might con- 
tinue at great length. We might talk 
about noun clauses, functional shift, 
patterns, negatives and af- 

rmatives, inflection, and all the dif- 
ferent kinds of word groups. 

The modernization of the “old” 
grammar in the light of scientific study 
of the last twenty-five years is a major 
task. It will be retarded, no doubt, 
by many well-intentioned people. 
There are those who will wish to 
abandon the teaching of grammar al- 
together because they feel it has little 
practical value. Instead, they should 
re-examine grammar in all its new po- 
tentialities. There are those who be- 
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lieve in grammar, who feel they know 
grammar, but who cannot see any of 
the defects in conventional grammar. 
They are loyal to past i and 
they will resist any attempt to break 
tradition. 


We have long been aware of the 
limitations of language in expressing 
meaning. Literature gives us many il- 
lustrations of writers’ awareness of this 
shortcoming. It was Flaubert who 
said: 

... for none of us can ever express the 
exact measure of his needs or 
thoughts or his sorrows; and human 
speech is like a cracked kettle on which 
we tap crude rhythms for bears to 
dance to, while we long to make music 
that will melt the stars.'2 


The work in semantics and metalin- 
guistics has largely been in response to 
this widespread feeling of language in- 
adequacy. The linguists have now 


provided us with an objective diag- 


nosis of the ills of our grammar, the 
way we describe our language. It is 
now up to the school men, the teach- 
ers, to face the problems of revising 
this grammar to bring it up to date. 


‘We have a major operation to per- 


form, and the patient is already very 
sick. 


“Madame Bovary. 


Comma II Faut 


Invariably do I shout 

At him who leaves the comma out; 
But I comport myself depressively 
Whenever it is used excessively. 


Brooklyn, New York 


— Jacob C, Solovay 


Words, Meanings, Literacy, 
and Grammar 


Ralph B. Long 


Professor Long presents a defense of “traditionalist grammar,’ 


attacking “New Linguists” on attitudes toward the word, the place 
of meaning in analysis, and the written language. Mr. Long is an 
associate professor of English at the University of Texas. 


T HE GRAMMAR which is taught in 
our schools is in need of revision. 
Every branch of learning requires re- 
formulation as the generations go by, 
but reformulation of the school gram- 
mar is involved in exceptional diffi- 
culties. In general the English depart- 
ments of the colleges and the univer- 
sities have shown little interest in the 
grammar of the living language. Those 
of us who have come through their 
programs for specialists in English 
language have commonly found our- 
selves equipped with useful training 
in older Germanic, Latin and Greek 
and perhaps Sanskrit, and French and 
German; but if we have become 
seriously interested in the structure of 
contemporary American English we 
have quickly discovered that no 
amount of background can compen- 
sate for absence of foreground, and 
we have had to teach ourselves a body 
of material considerably more exten- 
sive and more complex than the mate- 
rial we had mastered in, for example, 
Old English. We have found too that 
grammar is often regarded with con- 
tempt by professors of English, as 
neither remote nor gentlemanly. Col- 
lege and university departments of 
English have been at fault in not rec- 


ognizing modern English grammar as 
a respectable field for serious study 
and investigation and a field prospec- 
tive teachers commonly want solid 
courses in. The grammar taught in 
the schools would be of better quality 
if our college and university depart- 
ments of English had taken an interest 
in it. 

Sadly in need of revision as every 
branch of knowledge periodically is, 
and without experienced (and critical) 
defenders where defenders should be 
found, the school grammar is now 
being attacked vigorously by New 
Linguists who insist that it is at fault 
not merely in details but even in its 
fundamental procedures: Fries and 
Trager and Smith among the leaders; 
Whitehall, Lloyd and Warfel, and 
Roberts among the textbook makers. 

We must not defend the school 
grammar where it needs revision. On 
questions of divided usage it is clear 
that the old right-or-wrong dualism 
of the schools must be given up: we 
must speak now in terms of standard, 
doubrful, and nonstandard usage, and 
must distinguish formal, general, and 
informal varieties of standard usage, 
doing our best to classify disputed 
items in accordance with actual prac- 
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tice around us, and not insisting on 
formal standard. On questions of 
analysis, too, we must not be satisfied 
with procedures that really cannot be 
defended. Thus on the side of usage 
we must stop encouraging such sen- 
tences as tell Peggy to wait if that is 
she at the door, and on the side of 
analysis we must stop calling every 
word that modifies a noun—for ex- 
ample, every word that modifies the 
noun mystery in the best murder mys- 
tery yet—an adjective. 

The conflict between New Linguists 
and traditionalist grammarians does 
not center around matters of divided 
usage: it centers around analysis. It 
involves attitudes toward the word, 
the use of meaning in analysis, and 
the written language. And here a very 
strong case can be made by tradi- 
tionalist grammarians. 


Attitudes Toward Words 


Traditionalist grammar is entirely 
right in accepting the word as its basic 
unit. New Linguists are doubtful of 
the value of the word as a unit in 
linguistic analysis. Lloyd and Warfel* 
tell us that spoken sentences break up 
into morphemes, not into words; and 
for Lloyd and Warfel, as for New 
Linguists in general, the real language 
is the spoken language. Trager and 
Smith? insist that careful morphologi- 
cal analysis must precede syntactic, 
and they undermine the whole con- 
cept of the word by calling such se- 
quences as take her, pronounced like 
taker, phonemic words. We must 


‘Donald J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel, 
American English in Its Cultural Setting (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1956), p. 61. 

*George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr., An Outline of English Structure (New 
York: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1957), pp. 55, 66. (Reprint) 
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admit that at some points the word is 
a troublesome unit. Is the ex of ex- 
college president a word or an affix? 
Is the we’re of 1 guess we're late— 
which can be phonetically indistin- 
guishable from the were of the girls 
were late—one word or two? What 
are we to do with such combinations 
as highway and high school and the 
high-school of two high-school bands? 
Compounding and merging confront 
us with many problems such as these. 
To solve them, we need only decide 
what criterions are to be employed. 
New Linguist phonemicists should not 
be allowed to select these criterions 
unilaterally: syntactic structure de- 
serves attention as well as phonemic, 
and in the end we will be wise to de- 
cide on the basis of written-language 
practice in the matter of spacing and 
hyphenation. All linguistic units are 
troublesome at some points. Trager 
and Smith consider that seven vowel- 
and-consonant phonemes are employed 
in the commonest American 
nunciation of the word dirty; Kenyon 
and Knott* consider that four are em- 
ployed; and Pike* would recognize 
five. Gleason’ divides thermometer into 
three morphemes, one of them being 
0; another analysis would divide the 
word into thermo (regarded as a vari- 
ant of therm much as the Tex of Texan 
is a variant of Texas), mete, and er. 
Harris® divides who into a morpheme 


*John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott, A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American English 
(Springfield, Mass.: Merriam, 1944). 

‘Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of Ameri- 
can English (Ann Arbor: University of Mich- 
igan Press, 1945), pp. 188-189. 

*‘H. A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to De- 
scriptive Linguistics (New York: Holt, 1955), 

. 60. 

*Zellig S. Harris, “Co-occurrence and Trans- 
formation in Linguistic Structure,” Language, 
XXXIII (1957), pp. 303-305. 
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wh, found also in which and where, 
and a morpheme o. In the person that 
told you that, Harris would treat the 
first that as a variant of the morpheme 
wh followed by a zero variant of the 0 
of who. Trager and Smith divide am 
into a base a and a first-person-singular 
ending m, and / into a base[a] and a 
nominative ending [y]. It is absurd to 
say that the spoken language breaks up 
into morphemes such as these rather 
than into words. Thermometer and 
who and that and am and / are learned 
and used as units; insist and separate, 
similarly, are learned as units long be- 
fore sist and se are learned—when in- 
deed the morphemes here are ever 
learned as units. Morphology is a high- 
ly sophisticated study, satisfactorily 
done only on a historical basis. Our 
dictionaries are rightly organized 
around words, and not around mor- 
phemes. Traditionalist grammars are 
quite right in beginning with words 
also. 

Traditionalist grammars are right, 
too, in regarding words in general as 
both semantically syntactically 
effective. We understand and can 
analyze the police stopped three cars 
and the police stopped three times be- 
cause we understand the words used 
in these sentences, both as represen- 
tatives of “lexical” meaning and as 
units behaving in characteristic ways 
in sentences. People spread bad news 
is intelligible and analyzable (though 
without context we cannot be sure of 
the tense of spread) because we know 
the words of which the sentence is 
composed. There are no “function 
words” here, and no unambiguous in- 
flections. People is the common plural 
of person, though nothing about its 
form indicates this. News is a quantifi- 
able, not a plural, in spite of its form 
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and its history: we say there isn’t much 
news just as we say there isn’t much 
furniture. Spread is the basic form of 
a verb whose basic form is used un- 
changed as its past form also; bread 
rhymes with spread and yet is a noun, 
and dead rhymes also and yet is an ad- 
jective. As a noun, people takes such 
adjectives as mice and odd as modifiers. 
It also takes such “function words,” to 
employ Fries’ term, as some and many.’ 
Some and many are semantically un- 
like as truly as nice and odd are, and 
nice and odd contribute to syntactic 
structure as truly as some and many 
do. Traditionalist school grammar has 
been entirely right in refusing to rec- 
ognize a separate category of “func- 
tion words,” “empty words,” “struc- 
ture words,” or (as Sweet called them 
before this century began) “form 
words.” Such a category inevitably 
proves both unmanageable and useless. 
It is absurd to argue that there is 
something distinctively “scientific” 
about recognizing one. 


Role of Meaning 


The traditionalist school grammar is 
right, secondly, in watching meaning 
at every point. The words which pat- 
tern to form sentences do so as repre- 
sentatives of meaning. Teachers of 
composition are especially aware of 
this: for them, a constant question is, 
“What were you trying to say?” Yet 
New Linguists are severely critical of 
traditionalist grammar because of the 
use it makes of meaning. New Lin- 
guists’ aversion to constant checking 
with meaning damages their analysis 
inevitably. The damage is notably 
great when they attempt careful im- 
mediate-constituent parsing on an ar- 


*C. C. Fries, The Structure of English (New 
York: Harcourt, 1952), p. 89. 
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bitrary word-order basis, as Roberts* 
does at considerable length, following 
Fries. It is absurd to say that in while 
we were waiting, the roof caved in the 
first division must be into while we 
were waiting and the roof caved in, but 
in the roof caved in while we were 
waiting the first division must be into 
the roof and caved in while we were 
waiting. It is absurd to say that in an 
experienced lawyer the first division 
must be into an and experienced law- 
yer, but in a lawyer with experience 
the first division must be into a lawyer 
and with experience. On the other 
hand, a single sentence can mean two 
different things and therefore require 
two different analyses. Thus the state- 
ment she didn’t marry him because she 
loved him requires different immedi- 
ate-constituent analyses in different 
_ contexts: 


I have no idea how Jane felt toward 
George when she married him. She 
didn’t marry him because she loved 


Of course Mildred didn’t marry Joe. 
She didn’t marry him because she 
loved him. 


In the first of these sequences mot 
modifies the remainder of its sentence 
and because she loved him modifies 
the subject-predicator-complement nu- 
cleus she did marry him. In the second 
sequence because she loved him modi- 
fies the remainder of its sentence and 
not modifies only the nucleus she did 
marry him. This is “meaning gram- 
mar.” There can be no other kind of 
syntax, whether or not we think im- 
mediate-constituent parsing worth do- 
ing in detail. Even such New Linguist 
syntax as is of genuinely high quality 


‘Paul Roberts, Patterns of English (New 
York; Harcourt, 1956), pp. 106 ff, 
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—notably that of Harris—is meaning 
grammar unmistakably. 


Written Language Basic 


The traditionalist school grammar is 
right, third, in building its system 
around aspects of the language which 
appear in the usual written form. The 
ordinary written form of the language 
is of tremendous importance in edu- 
cational and intellectual activities of 
every kind: tape recorders and even 
television notwithstanding, it is still 
the common instrument for the trans- 
mission of complex thought. At the 
same time, the written language is not 
likely to be mastered without the help 
of teachers. It is not accident that two 
of the historic “three R’s” were con- 
cerned with the written language and 
none with the spoken. Anyone who 
undertakes to write the language 
creditably needs a relatively complete 
mastery of grammatical patterns. In- 
flectional endings, for example, can- 
not be ignored as they commonly are 
in the spoken language: used and use 
can be pronounced alike in used to 
and didn’t use to, but they can hardly 
be written alike. Written sentences 
must be put together with some care, 
however informal the style. Moreover, 
though the standards of comfortable 
spoken English are not the same as 
those of the more deliberate written 
language, mastery of written-language 
usage can benefit children’s spoken 
English in many ways. Nonstandard 
verb forms—seen as in | seen it, for 
example—can be brought in line when 
the need appears in the written lan- 
guage. Children’s written English can 
be corrected with less damage to the 
ego and to confidence in the standards 
of the home and the community than 
is likely to result from correction of 
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spoken English. Benefits of many 
kinds grow out of work in written 
composition. 

Certainly we do not need to teach 
children how to employ the patterns 
of stress, pitch, and juncture which 
the written language leaves largely un- 
represented. Children master these 
quite well without instruction or anal- 
ysis. And, Trager and Smith notwith- 
standing, syntactic analysis will not 
really be helped if it is preceded by 
phonemic analysis in which distinc- 
tions among stresses, pitches, and junc- 
tures are carefully indicated. We can 
read sentences written centuries ago 
and, without reference to the way the 
author might have spoken them or a 
person who grew up in Chicago might 
speak them now, can analyze their 
construction. Actually precise phone- 
mic transcription is too involved in 
matters of emotion, as well as dialect, 
to be satisfactory for grammar. Such 
a sentence as you're going to the re- 
ception can be spoken with the force 
of a statement, a question, or an im- 
perative, and can carry unmistakable 
evidence of attitudes ranging from de- 
light through surprise and hesitation to 
exasperation. Its grammatical structure 
remains unchanged. And structurally 
dissimilar sentences can be identical in 
stresses, pitches, and junctures. 


That’s your ticket. 
There’s your ticket. 
Where’s your ticket? 
Bring your ticket. 


Sentences are syntactic units, not 
phonemic ones. It is true that stresses, 
pitches, and junctures often indicate 


structure. Differences in intonation 
generally distinguish _nonrestrictive 
from restrictive modifiers, and ad- 
juncts of direct address from comple- 
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ments. But spoken incredulously, are 
you WATCHING George? can be 
indistinguishable from are you 
WATCHING, George? except 
through the circumstance that when 
such sentences are actually spoken we 
know well enough whether George is 
a person who may be under observa- 
tion or the person spoken to. The 
stress on is in Jack’s the leader at camp, 
but Mack is here indicates construc- 
tion: Mack is here is equivalent to 
Mack’s the leader here, and is is carry- 
ing not only its own meaning but that 
of its implied complement. In Mack’s 
here the complement is here. But we 
cannot describe syntactic patterns in 
terms of anything phonemic. In the 
end, the questions that will be most 
useful in grammatical analysis are con- 
cerned with meanings, not with in- 
tonations. 


Our work in English had better 
continue to be built around the word 
and the sentence and around meaning 
and the written language. Certainly 
the highest intellectual values are to 
be found in this direction. New Lin- 
guist opposition to “mentalism” verges 
on anti-intellectualism in some of the 
materials used in the teaching of 
American English abroad: notably in 
the officially sponsored Cornelius 
manual for teachers, from which we 
learn that the one test of mastery of a 
foreign language is pronunciation and 
that meaning is unimportant in the 
learning process.’ It is not too much 
to say of Fries and Trager and Smith 
and their followers, as they have often 
said of the traditionalists, that their 
work is wrongly based and wrongly 
directed. 

‘Edwin T. Cornelius, Jr.. Language Teach- 


ing (New York: Crowell, 1954), pp. 21, 37-38, 
54-55. 
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Grammar's Not Terminology 


R. Donald Cain 


Through use of one detailed illustration, the author presents an 
approach in teaching grammar which emphasizes student “reactions 
to language, not to terminology.” For many years a high school 
English teacher, Mr. Cain is now an editorial assistant in the 
Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


CONSCIENTIOUS English teacher can 
teach a bit of grammar where he 
believes it is needed, at any school 
level. Except for those situations in 
which secondary school teachers are 
clearly authorized or directed to cover 
specific fields of grammar in the in- 
struction of academic classes, they 
cannot well justify a sharply theoret- 
ical grammar instruction at this time. 
Even if they were disposed to defy 
the research which purports to prove 
grammar knowledge unrelated to lan- 
guage skill (and a good deal might be 
said on the question of how valid 
certain of this research is), they usually 
find at least two other dissuasives bar- 
ring old-fashioned grammar drill. 
One is the continuing prevalence, 
both in curricula and in general edu- 
cational theory, of directives that only 
“functional” grammar be taught. 
These directives have more than an 
authoritarian cogency. Their most 
compelling influence on the consci- 
entious teacher operates through the 
students themselves, who are often (as 
a result of the common modes of in- 
struction) not suitably prepared nor 
well disposed to benefit from a rigid 
regimen in grammar. No teacher, no 


matter how earnestly he believes in the 
value of systematic instruction in that 
field, can justify himself in imposing it 
upon students who are hopelessly un- 
ready for it. 

The other deterrent lies in the 
rapidly-burgeoning developments in 
structural linguistics. Nobody can say 
at this moment what the final analysis 
of parts of speech or sentence struc- 
ture or verb paradigms in English is 
going to be. Are we to use the terms 
of the old school-grammars (fortified 
in this case by Curme’s usage) in 
teaching the “past” (tried) and “pres- 
ent perfect” (has—, have tried) of the 
English verb? Or are we to come part 
way to the age of structural linguistics 
and use Jespersen’s terms of the stand- 
ard historical grammar—“preterit” and 
“perfect”—for these two construc- 
tions? Or are we to wait for Charles 
Fries to complete his analysis of “Class 
2 words,” so that we can use his no- 
menclature? Or are we to follow 
Henry Lee Smith and “Group B,” 
“G,” “N,” and “O” function words 
and call these the “simple past tense” 
and the “perfect phase of the non- 
past,” as he did in presenting his set of 
verb paradigms at the 1957 summer 
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meeting of the Linguistic Society? (No 
change in this case from the Trager- 
Smith terminology in the 1951 Out- 
line of English Structure.) Or will we 
say with Ralph B. Long that tried is 
“primary preterite, common mode, in- 
different person and number”; and 
have tried is “present perfect, common 
mode, common person and number”? 
(Has tried in his paradigm would be 
“present perfect, common mode, third 
person, singular number.”) Professor 
Long is getting a wide hearing 
(PMLA, College English, and this 
issue of The English Journal!) for his 

‘syntactic approach” to grammar, a 
dissident development, out ‘of line with 
the main course of today’s linguistics. 

Here’s a how-de-do indeed! How 
can an English teacher demand that 
students—who are likely to have very 
little background of classificatory and 


analytic study anyway—learn one or 
another of such a hodge-podge of 
terms and nomenclatures? 


The answer is simple. He can’t. 


Unless his school or school system 
is so cleanly organized that it will 
coordinate all its English teachers’ use 
of terminology, and fully authorize 
them to drive home the theoretical 
study of grammar, he can’t even do 
that with his best academic pupils. 

What can he do, then? The answer 
to that, as I see it, is also simple: It 
doesn’t matter in the least what terms 
he uses. But he must not demand that 
his students learn the terms! 

It doesn’t matter what names he uses 
because all these terms are just names. 
They won’t change the facts of the 
case one iota. The English language 
is there before the names are applied, 
and it will go on in just the same way, 
even if some other series of names 
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than any of those mentioned should 
happen to gain currency. 


The Basis of the Method 


To teach the grammar, in the sense 
of teaching discriminating usage in 
accordance with the idiom of the 
language, the teacher does not need 
to teach the terminology. He may 
with perfect right use whatever terms 
he chooses, in accordance with that 
analysis of the language which he 
thinks is nearest to the reality, and in 
accordance with his best judgment of 
what his students can understand (not 
learn, but understand—these are two 
very different matters). It is likely 
that his better students will pick up 
some of the terminology, and find it 
useful; but it should not be his object 
under the usual conditions of this day 
to have them do so. His object should 
be to have them apply the general 
principles which he explains by means 
of that nomenclature to actual lan- 
guage situations. The presentation of 
theory and terminology should be as 
brief and to-the-point as possible, the 
point being examples and practice in 
the living language. 

All exercises should require the stu- 
dents to practice with significant lan- 
guage material, not with names for 
constructions and forms. All testing 
should be testing of reaction to lan- 
guage situations, not to terminology 
for language situations. 

Working on that basis for many 
years with ‘school and college students, 
I have found no serious obstacle either 
in school policies or in student re- 
action to the teaching of very detailed 
and rigorous grammar. The art is to 
exclude terminology completely from 
what is demanded of the students. 
Never ask them to answer as to ter- 
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minology—don’t ask them what 
“tense” this is, or to give the “perfect 
tense” of anything, except perhaps in 
very informal discussion and explana- 
tion. Don’t ask them what meaning 
the “perfect tense” conveys in English. 
Ask them only, in this case or that, 
with this intention or that, what they 
would say. Test them only in their 
reaction to actual language—and pref- 
erably their own language, or the lan- 
guage of books, magazines, news- 
papers, or current speech, rather than 
artificial grammar-book sentences. 


Suppose we are dealing with “func- 
tional grammar,” in the sense that we 
are not teaching an ordered series of 
grammatical principles laid out in the 
curriculum, but are picking up prob- 
lems that develop in our students’ ac- 
tual speech and writing, and giving 
them some explanations and general- 
izations that we feel will help them in 
using their language more effectively. 


Experience has shown that upper- 
grade high school students and many 
college students in my part of the 
world commonly have trouble with 
combinations like these (which I 
found in. a single set of papers not 
very long ago): 

I knew there was an explosion nearby. 

At first I thought a tree fell against the 

building. 

I couldn’t imagine what happened. 


These sentences appeared in con- 
tinuous narratives about an explosion. 
To a fully literate native speaker they 
are all off key. Probably the students 
who wrote them felt a little uncer- 
tainty about them; but obviously they 
did not have the standard American 
English patterns well enough built into 
their unconscious language reactions 
to take care of the situation. 
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Now of course one could have them 
say over and over again, “I knew there 
had been an explosion nearby”; or 
write over and over again, “I couldn’t 
imagine what had happened.” 

But since such repetition per se 
would be out of the normal course of 
language events, and not be en- 
couraged by modern educationists, 
either; and since I have faith in the 
possibilities of the application of in- 
telligence to education, and the va- 
lidity of teaching processes in general, 
I would seize on this situation as one 
where generalizing might bring far 
wider benefits than mere parroting. 
Therefore, I would explain the uses 
of the English “preterit” and “pluper- 
fect” tenses. I would, at this time, and 
in this particular problem, call these 
forms “preterit” and “pluperfect,” 
because those terms are brief and are 
tense names and not time names. I 
would ignore linguistic objections to 
mixing — levels with morpho- 
logical, for the present, and call these 
two different sorts of English con- 
structions both “tenses.” “Preterit”’ 
and “pluperfect” have the dignity and 
currency of general use in the study 
of languages over a long period. They 
are also the terms used by Jespersen; 
and I would go to his Modern English 
Grammar (or as handier, and sufficient 
for the present purpose, his Essentials 
of English Grammar) to clarify and 
fortify my own views about this usage. 
A teacher too conservative even to use 
Jespersen could turn to Curme, or to 
any other reputable grammar books. 
He could even turn to the standard 
school grammar at hand, or simply to 
his own knowledge of the language. 

I would choose Jespersen at this 
time because neither Trager and Smith, 
nor Fries, nor any other structuralists 
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have given us the material yet for full 
and clear explanations of points like 
this; and because Jespersen goes well 
beyond Curme and the rest in clarity 
of analysis and exemplification. Al- 
though his processes of developing 
grammatical facts were founded 
chiefly on written materials, they were 
also worked up against a background 
of the spoken tongue, and they are 
certainly largely valid for the spoken 
language. Besides, we are dealing here 
with student writing rather than 
speaking. 

On the basis of Jespersen’s grammar, 
then (but confining ourselves to a few 
structures closely allied to the prob- 
lems of the students’ sentences we 
have cited) we have, in English, the 
preterit used to refer to past time 
without indicating any specific con- 
nection with the present. (Let us ig- 
nore the preterit of imagination and 
some other matters of that sort.) It 
is the normal form to use for the past 
whenever the sentence contains such 
indications as yesterday, last month, 
etc. (“I saw that in the paper this 
morning.”) But it is also used for 
“before-past” time in clauses begin- 
ning with after and the like: “Long 
after it happened I remembered the 
scene vividly”; “I worked awhile after 
he went home.” In fact, it can! be used 
for “before-past” wherever other 
words make the succession of past 
events clear: “I saw him before he saw 
me.” 


Time and Tense 


If the students are confused about 
the relations of time and tense, which 
is usually the situation, it pays to em- 
phasize the distinction, and to bring 
them around to a perfectly clear un- 
derstanding that the present time for 
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any sentence is the moment when it 
was spoken or written, and that the 
tenses or their equivalents show vari- 
ous relationships to that moment, in 
various languages. This is not at all 
difficult to manage—it just seems that 
in many cases nobody has ever at- 
tempted it. 


We find the pluperfect used (ignor- 
ing, for simplicity’s sake, the pluper- 
fect of imagination or impossibility 
and a few other matters not bearing 
on the immediate problem) to set 
some past event in “before-past” time 
very definitely, in relation to some 
other past event: “The car was badly 
smashed. It had run into a tree.” It 
doesn’t have to be used for before- 
past time, in the situations in which 
the simple preterit is clear because of 
the inclusion of words like after, be- 
fore, or in chronologically successive 
statements of chronologically succes- 
sive events: “The car ran into a tree. 
It was badly smashed up.” But it does 
have to be used in good standard Eng- 
lish to keep the reader or listener 
clearly informed of the succession of 
events, as in the students’ sentences 
that brought on our discussion: 

I knew there had been an explosion 

nearby. 

The explosion came before the 
knowing, which itself was past at the 
time of writing. 

At first I thought a tree had fallen against 

the building. 

The thinking came after the tree 
fell—and the thinking itself was past 
at the time of writing. 

I couldn’t imagine what had happened. 


The happening was before the at- 
tempt to imagine, and both were in 
the past. 
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Of course, it must be made clear 
what forms are being called pluper- 
fect and what ones preterit; generally 
this must include the did—transforma- 
tions in questions and negatives— / 
went. | did not go. Did you go? The 
“passive” forms would be needed for 
a fairly complete discussion, also. 


I have found that students who are 
fit for any school work are quite in- 
terested in such explanations and dis- 
cussions of their own sentences, and 
often ready to recognize such facts of 
usage as harmonious with their own 
experience, even though they had not 
controlled them previously. When we 
have examined the situation together, 
we are ready for exercise sentences, 
where they must tell me whether the 
underlined verbs are used acceptably; 
and if not, what changes should be 
made: 

1. When I heard that noise I was afraid 
the beam cracked. (Supposing the 
message to be conveyed is that a 
cracking noise was heard, and then 
the speaker became afraid, in con- 
nection with the cause of the noise.) 

. I was out of the water before he had 
crossed the lake halfway. 

. I had left the water before he crossed 
the lake halfway. 

. He stood there as if nothing hap- 
pened. 

. He soon pitched himself into a bad 
spot. (Supposing this to be meant as 
a plain statement of what happened 
to the pitcher.) 

. He was nervous then, because he 
pitched himself into a bad spot. (Sup- 
posing the nervousness came after the 
pitcher got himself into a bad spot.) 

. After he had told us that, we were 
worried for the rest of the day. 

. I worked there before he did. 

. I worked there before he had ever 
worked there. 

10.1 hear something terrible bad oc- 
curred yesterday. 
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Such exercise sentences, after stu- 
dents have done them, should be dis- 
cussed. At this stage, a teacher will 
often learn something himself, because 
a sentence he has looked at in one 
aspect may often prove to have been 
imagined by the student in another 
context that is equally possible. For 
instance, if Sentence 10 had been, “I 
thought something terrible occurred,” 
with the assumption that had occurred 
would be a necessary change, a stu- 
dent might point out that it could ap- 
pear just as it is in such a bit of dis- 
course as: “I thought your meeting 
was a failure. I thought something 
terrible occurred.” There is more to 
language than is thought of in most 
of our philosophies, and teachers as 
well as students can learn from this 
sort of exercise and discussion. 

For the 
given: 

Note the frequent necessity, as in 
Sentence 1, for background explana- 
tions when sentences are worked on 
outside of a clear and complete con- 
text of discourse. Of course, had 
cracked is a necessary alteration there. 
In 2 and 3, the student should know 
enough to let well enough alone. Both 
are possible, though not the only pos- 
sibilities. Sentence 4 should definitely 
be changed to had happened. 5, of 
course, is all right. 6 needs the pluper- 
fect had pitched to set that develop- 
ment into its right relationship (but 
the explanation of what meaning is 
intended is necessary—if the intended 
meaning was that his nervousness was 
proved by his bad pitching, the sen- 
tence would not need alteration). 7 
satisfactory, and shouldn't be 
just because told could be used for bad 
told. 8 is satisfactory; but so is 9. 10 
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should be changed to read occurred, 
since yesterday puts a specific past 
time on record, and the pluperfect 
setting up a before-past relationship to 
hear, a present form, is altogether out 
of line. Even if the sentence were 
stretched to, “I hear something ter- 
rible had occurred yesterday before 
they even started the trip,” occurred 
would still be more natural English 
than bad occurred. “I hear they had 
saved enough to pay traveling ex- 
penses before they even started the 
trip,” would be acceptable, however, 
since the saving might be regarded as 
a background development, rather 


than a mere previous event—a fine 
point that had better not be mentioned 
to a class, unless unusually intelligent 
questions force it into attention. The 
interesting time-relationships in Sen- 
tences 2 and 3 had better not be delved 
into too deeply either, ordinarily. 


Such presentations and exercises can 
be used either in building up a course 
of essential grammar elements, or in 
dealing with “students” specific writing 
ne The important things are: 

1. Keep explanations as simple as pos- 
sible, and within the students’ range— 
but don’t hesitate to use grammatical 
terminology as necessary. 2. Back up 
every grammatical term ‘and disc ussion 
with concrete examples, as many as 
possible. 3. In the exercises, ask for 
reactions to language, not to ter- 
minology. Very many examples and 
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very many exercises will be necessary 
when the students are not already 
close to comprehension, or where they 
are particularly slow, since they 
should be supplied with material for 
repetition-learning when not capable 
of generalization-learning. Needless to 
say, in such cases only the simplest 
elements of the problem should be 
undertaken, and sentences should not 
be so various as in the examples given 
here. 

In this process, every student gets 
practice in actual language usages, 
not in rule- or theory-learning for their 
own sakes. He may make as much or 
as little use of the ‘theory as his needs 
and modes of learning dictate; but he 
is called on to learn something—the 
standard usages on a working basis. 
The students looking toward academic 
training will, as I have already indi- 
cated, pick up some terminology and 
theory as they go; the others will 
probably not do so to any great ex- 
tent, but they will feel the satisfaction 
of having learned at least a little about 
how their language works. 

As to the teacher, he can feel sat- 
isfied with his work in two respects: 
he has not demanded theoretical gram- 
mar learning from those not capable 
of it, or not ‘likely to have much truck 
with it in their later careers; but he 
has not completely deprived the aca- 
demically-minded of their right to 
something of that theory. 
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Improving Sentence Structure 
Kellogg W. Hunt 


This article illustrates a very practical application of structural 
patterns to common faults of sentence structure in student writing. 
Mr. Hunt is a professor of English and the director of the program 
in written communication at the Florida State University. 


LA SUMMER, as I was driving from 

Tallahassee to Iowa, I missed my 
turn in downtown Dothan, Alabama, 
and drove several miles out of town 
headed west instead of north. When I 
finally realized that I was headed the 
wrong way, I turned around and went 
back to Dothan. I discovered the place 
where I had missed my turn. There 
was the turn-marker almost hidden by 
a branch of a tree. Cursing the Ala- 
bama Highway Department, I made 
the right turn and got on my way to- 
ward my destination. 

I fancy that the same thing has hap- 
pened to most people at one time or 
another when they were making a car 
trip. But I am sure that a similar kind 
of thing happens to every composition 
teacher every few minutes while he 
is reading student themes. He will be 
reading along the sentence, perhaps 
even interested in what is being said, 
when all of a sudden he runs smack 
into a road block. He can’t get through 
the rest of the sentence on the in- 
terpretation he is using. He has to 
turn around and go back to an earlier 
spot in the sentence. There he dis- 
covers the place where he missed his 
turn. This time, when he sees the sign, 
he reads it differently; he takes off in 
a different direction, and now pro- 
ceeds successfully through the rest of 


the sentence. But he curses the High- 
way Department for not making its 
signs clearer. Next day in class he 
says, “Students, it is not enough that 
a sentence be capable of being under- 
stood. A good sentence must be in- 
capable of being misunderstood even 
on a first reading.” 

The special kind of misunderstand- 
ing I have in mind is the kind that 
arises under either of two circum- 
stances: stated abstrusely, either the 
lexical meaning of certain words is at 
odds with the structural signals es- 
tablished by the rest of the sentence; 
or the structural signals, at a given 
stage in the sentence, are ambiguous 
and liable to be misinterpreted. The 
purpose of this discussion is to present 
a dozen examples of the error, and to 
suggest a teaching device that seems 
to: help students to spot and correct 
the difficulty. 

In a theme last week I came across 
a sentence which was bad because the 
words that appeared in two places 
were the wrong kind to put in those 
places. Next day in class I put the 
sentence on the board, leaving blanks 
where the wrong words appeared. We 
talked from to . The 
students were asked to suggest words 
to go into the blanks. They suggested, 
We talked from nine to eleven. We 
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talked from evening to morning. All 
the pairs of words they suggested des- 
ignated times. They saw clearly what 
kinds of lexical meanings had to go 
into those blanks to fit the structure 
of the rest of the sentence. When I 
wrote into the blanks the words used 
on the paper I had been grading, the 
students rejected them immediately 
with the same click of amusement and 
annoyance I had felt. They rejected: 
We talked from religion to politics. 


Showing Faults Clearly 


Using blanks helped. If the faulty 
sentence in its entirety had appeared 
on the board to start with, the students 
would not have spotted the error so 
clearly. They would have got the 
writer’s meaning in spite of his struc- 
ture. He meant that We talked about 
everything from religion to politics, 
and the students would have gotten 
that meaning even though that is not 
what the author wrote. The sentence, 
though faulty, would have commu- 
nicated. 


It is a fact established by commu- 
nication research—especially research 
investigating garbled messages sent by 
telephone and radio during wartime— 
that a somewhat garbled message still 
has a chance of being properly in- 
terpreted. When we teachers find 
fault, as we must, with sentences 
which are garbled though not unin- 
telligible, we must be prepared for a 
slightly resentful reaction from our 
students. If the message gets through 
to the student-reader we can expect 
the author of the message to feel, 
“Well, they knew what I meant. The 
teacher just didn’t like the way I said 
it. I never was any good in English 
anyway.” At this point the technique 
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of using blanks comes to the teacher’s 
rescue. Not knowing the meaning 
content the author intended, the stu- 
dent-readers and the student-author 
are forced to look at the structure first 
and to declare the kind of content 
they expect. Once committed in this 
way, they recognize along with the 
teacher the little outrage committed 
when the wrong lexical meaning is 
jammed into a slot which it won’t fit. 
That is the psychological advantage of 
the blanks. 

Another time the following words 
go on the board: He will blow loudly 
on bis horn and whistle .... Whena 
student is asked to read this aloud, 
his pitch and juncture indicate clearly 
that he groups the last three words to- 
together. If I ask him whether this sen- 
tence is complete he will answer, yes, 
it can be. If I ask him to add more 
words, he can do that too. Now if I 
add the words as shrilly as he can, so 
that the sentence in its entirety reads 
He will blow loudly on his horn and 
whistle as shrilly as he can, the student 
will experience a slight shock. The 
student who read it aloud before will 
read it differently now, grouping the 
word whistle with the words that fol- 
low, instead of with those that pre- 
cede. 

Again the blanks help. By seeing 
only the first part of the sentence to 
begin with, the student is made to 
formulate the structural grammatical 
interpretation he will naturally make 
at first reading. Then when the re- 
maining words are added, the word 
shrilly becomes a road block. Any 
reader must turn around and go back. 
He will re-interpret the grammatical 
significance of the word whistle. If 
the reader happens to be an English 
professor, he may possibly say to him- 
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self, “Whistle must be considered a 
verb instead of a noun. It is parallel 
with the verb blow, not the noun 
horn, The coordinating gonjunction 
and joins two predicates eed of two 
objects of a preposition. I was misled 
at first.” No one but an English pro- 
fessor talks like that. Any other read- 
er would simply change his word 
grouping or his silent intonation, and 
group whistle with the words that fol- 
low. That done, he can speed right 
past shrilly and out through the rest 
of the sentence. Though less articulate 
than the English professor, even the 
ordinary reader will know that some- 
thing was wrong with the sentence at 
first reading. 

Students can spot the difficulty in 
this sentence without needing to know 
any grammatical nomenclature, either 
the traditional nomenclature of nouns 
and verbs or of “form classes” 1 and 
2. All readers respond to structural 
signs even when they cannot name 
them. Our job as composition teachers 
is to improve students’ sentences, using 
the most economical devices. If our 
students know grammatical nomen- 
clature we can use those terms, but 
if they do not, we need to be able 
to communicate to them anyway. 

The coordinating conjunctions very 
frequently cause structural difficulty 
because of the fact that the reader 1s 
uncertain at first whether the con- 
junction joins the preceding and fol- 
lowing words or the preceding and 
following clauses. Many first clauses 
end with nouns, and many second 
clauses begin with nouns. Thus To be 
a freshman means to wear a rat cap 
and a green look can be followed 
either with for a year, or is to be ex- 
pected. The latter group of words re- 
quires us to go back and readjust 
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our structural interpretation of a 
green look if no comma appears to 
warn us, for in one case we group 4 
green look with a rat cap, while in the 
other case we separate those two. 

Here is another. But this period 
didn’t seem long for the first day .... 
That can stand by itself, and con- 
sequently the reader is troubled if he 
finds it followed by the words ended 
with a freshman picnic. At first read- 
ing, the words for the first day are 
thought to be a modifier of the begin- 
ning clause, but then it becomes clear 
that they are needed to provide a sub- 
ject for the verb which follows. The 
words cannot do both jobs. An oral 
reading will show the difference be- 
tween But this period didn’t seem long 
for the first day and But this period 
didn’t seem long for the first day 
ended with a freshman picnic. We can 
tell a student he has ignored a rule for 
the comma, but he will learn much 
more if we let him discover the mis- 
reading which occurs when the com- 
ma is omitted. 

Using blanks is also helpful when 
the grammatical relationships are 
spread out over several places in the 
sentence. Dating in America is a rou- 
tine followed by each teen-ager that 
seems to be .... When students are 
asked to complete the sentence they 
suggest normal or interested in the 
other sex or able to afford it. Students 
suggest only those expressions that de- 
scribe the teen-ager who dates. When 
the teacher supplies the words which 
appeared in the original faulty sen- 
tence, the class will not accept the 
substitute. Students are baffled by the 
sentence when it reads, Dating in 
America is a routine followed by each 
teen-ager that seems to be a good idea. 
The last three words cannot fit into 
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this structural context, even if they 
are intended to go with routine. 


Another short one: She was very 
strict in grading tests, especially ... 
Students accept when she was cross or 
final exams, but will not accept me- 
chanical errors in this position. 


Using Nonsense Words 


Sometimes instead of using blanks, 
it is more effective to supply nonsense 
syllables which carry the marks of 
the nouns or verbs or adjectives or ad- 
verbs which the nonsense syllables re- 
place. We cannot replace other kinds 
of words with nonsense syllables, for 
the structure or function words plus 
the word order are needed to provide 
the structure. The parts of speech 
that can be replaced by nonsense syl- 
lables are only the nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs. Under certain 
circumstances students can see struc- 
ture more clearly when all lexical 
meaning has been removed from an 
expression. 

At least sentence fragments are 
more amusing this way. I” years later 
after the foons womped it can stand 
as the answer to a question or the be- 
ginning of a statement, but students 
quickly see that it is only a fragment. 
Whether or not it is a complete 
thought, it is an incomplete structure. 
The student’s original was, Im years 
later when the Italians conquered it. 

I can give them this: Puffing and 
panting, the womble was woobled at 
last. In place of the first nonsense 
word, students will substitute words 
for people, for animals, for a number 
of things that can puff and pant. But 
when I substitute what the student 
wrote, they reject it with a laugh. I 
write on the blackboard, Puffing and 
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panting, the top of the hill was reached 
at last. They see that tops of hills don’t 
really puff and pant even when they 
are being reached. They see this far 
more clearly when I substitute non- 
sense syllables than when I lecture to 
them on dangling modifiers. 

If nonsense syllables are used, punc- 
tuation problems become more novel. 
No one said that they were beekish 
fortunately the bol serped upon the 
woofing gup of the bok then 1 woked 
it out. As students struggle with this 
structure, they will immediately sense 
a couple of difficulties that only punc- 
tuation can clear up. For instance, 
does fortunately go with the preceding 
or the following words? Being what 
Whitehall calls a movable modifier, it 
can either end one sentence or begin 
the next. Until punctuation is supplied 
we cannot tell whether to read they 
were beekish fortunately or fortu- 
nately the bol serped upon the woof- 
ing gup. 

A student can read this aloud with 
such an intonation as to place for- 
tunately with the preceding words, or 
he can provide the intonation which 
will place it with the following words. 
A similar kind of difficulty may arise 
with then, though most students will 
feel it must go with the following 
group. 

Another kind of problem also is 
noticeable in this sentence. Were the 
They who were beekish the same 
people who “didn’t say,” or. were they 
different people? This is real pronoun- 
antecedent trouble. How we inter- 
pret this one structural sign will de- 
termine the meaning of the first third 
of the sentence. Some students will 
feel that “no one” can take a plural 
substitute word, and some will feel it 
requires a singular. In this circum- 
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stance our concern over agreement in 
number is not fussiness: it makes a real 
difference in meaning. 

Once the structural pattern with 
nonsense syllables has been analyzed, 
the difficulties in the original sentence 
in the original theme are seen clearly. 
No one said that they were afraid for- 
tunately the car stopped upon the 
crumbling edge of the bank then 1 
backed it out. 

Blanks or nonsense syllables also 
help to show a writer’s difficulties in 
positioning modifiers. The writer 
needs to discover that all readers try 
to attach modifiers to the most nearly 
adjacent head-word. Single-word 
modifiers, with certain exceptions, are 
attached to a following head-word; 
word-group or word-cluster modifiers 
attach to the preceding head-word. 
The writer needs to know this, not 
because all handbooks say so, but be- 
cause all readers do so. If the lexical 
meaning of the writer’s modifier con- 
flicts with this structural tendency, 
then the reader will have to go back 
and re-read the sentence. 

Here are two examples. The prize 
will be announced by the committee 
to be ed next week. Named or 
elected will fit the blank because a 
committee can be named or elected. 
But the student who wrote to be 
awarded intended that expression to 
attach way back to the head-word 
prize. Such lexical meaning does not 
fit into this place in this structural pat- 
tern, so the reader must correct the 
writer’s work for him. 

Another similar sentence begins, He 
put the typewriter on the table which 

... Word order dictates that words 
following which will be understood 
to apply to table. The student who 
wrote He put the typewriter on the 
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table which made the blackest carbon 
allowed his structural signals to con- 
tradict his lexical meaning. 


Total Meaning 


Looked at conventionally, the faults 
which have appeared in these sentences 
cover a wide range. They include 
fragments, fused sentences, mis- 
placed modifiers, squinting construc- 
tions, omitted words, dangling modi- 
fiers, problems in agreement. Looked 
at more freshly, they involve not sev- 
eral problems but one. Only rather 
recently have we begun to appreciate 
that the total meaning of a sentence 
is the sum of its lexical meaning plus 
its separate structural meaning. The 
total meaning cannot be clear until 
the grammatical structure is clear. The 
faults in these sentences have nearly 
all involved the grammatical structure. 
Either the lexical meaning has been 
at odds with the structural meaning, 
or the structural signals have them- 
selves been ambiguous so that a reader 
would be misled at first, and would 
have to go back and revise his interpre- 
tation of the grammatical structure 
before he could make any sense at 
all out of the whole sentence. 

The teaching problem is compli- 
cated by the face that nearly all of 
these sentences can be understood on 
second reading. The proper use of 
pitch and juncture would make most 
of them clear even at a first oral read- 
ing. Here lies the crux of the teacher’s 
problem. The students who write 
these sentences give them the correct 
interpretation at first reading, and con- 
sequently are inclined to feel that the 
teacher who finds fault with them does 
so from deliberate ill-will or school- 
marmish finicality. To counteract this 
resistance to the learning process the 
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teacher may be wise to rely on the 
class, as a group of normal readers, to 
report its interpretation of the struc- 
ture in the doubtful sentence. The 
student-author’s peers are less likely 
than the teacher to appear over-finical. 

When the teacher 1s confronted by 
a sentence which is clear on a second 
but not a first reading, he must be 
able to isolate the structural difficulty. 
Only then can he devise a test frame 
so sharp and critical that his jury of 
students will be able to give a decisive 
“Yes” or “No,” “Will fit” or “Won’t 
fit” to the doubtful item. 

The students will not be able to 
define the structural difficulty in ab- 
struse terms. The teacher’s label for 
a part of speech or a form class or a 
function word may be meaningless 
to them. Surely immediate constitu- 
ents, which are the heart of structural 


problems, will be unknown; talk about 
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lexical and structural meaning may at 
first seem so much jargon. But even 
though students cannot define a struc- 
ture abstrusely, they do react to it 
concretely. They can differentiate be- 
tween those structures which will, and 
those which will not, fit into a larger 
structural context. These students may 
be unconscious as to which stimuli 
produce a given response in them, but 
nonetheless they respond almost in- 
fallibly. According to Henry Lee 
Smith, “these systems are thoroughly 
learned and internalized by all psycho- 
logically normal human beings in all 
cultures at about five and a half years 
of age!’”* 

Under these circumstances much of 
the writing teacher’s job is to make 
each student-author conscious of how 
his writing will be read. 


*Linguistic Science and the Teaching of 
English (Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 8. 


Fiction Writers View Their Art 


Quotes from Writers at Work: The Paris Review Interviews, published last 


month by the Macmillan Company: 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: “The writer’s only responsibility is to his art... . If (he) 
has to rob his mother, he will not hesitate; the ‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn’ is worth any number of old ladies.” 


THORNTON WILDER: “I regard the theater as the greatest of all art forms... . 


“I don’t think writing is a profession . . . but a vocation of 
unhappiness.” 


GEORGES SIMENON: 


“Once you start illustrating virtue as such you had better 
stop writing. Do something else, like Y-work.” 


“I guess like everybody else I’m emotionally fouled up 
most of the time . . .. When I’m writing I find it’s the only 
time that I feel completely self-possessed . . . .” 


ROBERT PENN WARREN: 


WILLIAM STYRON: 


“I am a completely horizontal author. I can’t think unless 
I’m lying down . . . with a cigaret and coffee handy... . 
As the afternoon wears on, I shift from mint tea to sherry 
to martinis.” 
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The Natural Method 
ot Language Teaching 


William D. Baker 


Invoking a plague on both their houses (the structural linguists’ 
and the traditional grammarians’), this article calls for a “natural 
method” in teaching students to express themselves effectively! 
Mr. Baker, formerly of the Department of Communication Skills at 
the Michigan State University, is now chairman of General Educa- 
tion, State University of New York College for Teachers, Buffalo. 


[mee methods of language teaching 
have been distinguished: 


1. the grammatical rule method 
2. the scientific linguistics method 
3. the natural method 


The first two, I believe, are stages 
leading to the third, which will even- 
tually prevail. A glance at new text- 
books for high school and college 
English indicates that we are at the 
beginning of stage two. And a glance 
at history, particularly the struggle of 
the concept of usage to overcome un- 
founded grammar rules, indicates that 
stage two will need perhaps thirty 
years to become established. In 1988, 
then, we will be ready to begin stage 
three. 


The purposes of the three methods 
are essentially the same, yet methods 
one and two fail, in my opinion, to 
accomplish this purpose: teaching stu- 
dents to express themselves effectively. 
I shall try to explain why the tech- 
niques of the third stage—the natural 
method—can accomplish this purpose. 

Every beginning teacher of English 
may wonder, as I once did, whether 
grammar drills or even knowledge of 


grammatical terminology has much to 
do with effective expression, and pon- 
dering this, he may try to find out 
why the grammar method bewitches 
so many other English teachers. The 
answers, I learned to my sorrow, are 
legion. Here are a representative ten: 

1. Knowledge of grammatical ter- 
minology is required on college en- 
trance tests. (My guess, based on a 
survey of fifty colleges, is that this is 
95% false.) 

2. Grammar knowledge aids in 
theme correction. (My guess, based 
on a detailed survey of about 2000 
themes graded by competent college 
instructors, is that less than five per- 
cent of theme markings employ gram- 
matical terminology. Is eight years of 
grammar drill worth it?) 

3. Grammar drill sharpens the mind. 
(But not the writing.) 

4. Grammar is fascinating to teach. 
Students love it. (But it doesn’t help 
the writing! ) 

5. Miss Hidebound, “I’ve been 
teaching grammar for thirty-five years 
and I'd have to admit I’ve been doing 
the wrong thing if I gave up now.” 
(Sad, but true.) 
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6. All the textbooks use grammatical 
terminology. One can’t teach with- 
out a text. (This is like saying, “I 
wanted to reply to your tea invitation, 
Miss Brown, but I couldn’t find my 
copy of Emily Post.”) 

7. Grammar is necessary for learn- 
ing a foreign language. (In Paris, as 
Mark Twain remarked, even the chil- 
dren speak French.) 

8. Mr. Hidebound, “How will my 
students understand me when I criti- 
cize their writing?” (What makes him 
think they understand him now? 
Simple language like “Be specific,” 
“Use a better word,” “Qualify this,” 
or “Support this” does the trick.) 

9. Grammar helps make students 
aware of the resources of our lan- 
guage. (Does dissecting a rose solve 
its mystery? One grows roses and 
lives with them and learns that a rose 
is a rose is a rose.) 

10. Every literate American adult 
knows grammar. (Every literate phy- 
sician before Harvey’s day knew that 
blood-letting w ould cure diseases.) 


It was apparent when I began teach- 
ing that the overthrow of stage one 
was under way. Every journal carried 
front-line bulletins of the struggle. 
There were tales of atrocities. Who 
Killed Grammar? demanded Harry 
Warfel. Donald Lloyd wrote “Snobs, 
Slobs, and the English Language” and 
engaged in battle with Jacques Barzun 
on the pages of the American Scholar.’ 
Oh, it was and is a glorious struggle. 
Many resistance leaders have now 
joined the other side, and new in- 
structors are mouthing mysterious 
mutterings about phonemes and junc- 
tures. 


"Vol. 20 (Summer 1951), pp. 279-293. 
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As well as anything else, an informal 
history of textbooks in English com- 
position will indicate the swing to 
stage two. Texts have stressed a gram- 
matical-rule approach to writing ef- 
fectiveness since the 1920's. Before 
that time, Barrett Wendell’s well- 
known English Composition (copy- 
right 1891 and 1918, Scribner’s) 
seemed to prevail and did not stress 
grammatical analysis. Indeed, such 
headings as Force and Elegance typify 
Professor Wendell’s approach. 

Since 1920, composition texts have, 
in the main, stressed the diagramming 
of sentences and a know ledge of gram- 
matical terminology as a guide to im- 
proving faulty usage and, presumably, 
to writing effectiveness. A few texts 
off my shelves, the first to come to 
hand, will illustrate my point. 

The college student who has learned 
his grammar only imperfectly often finds 
himself hampered by an ignorance of 
grammar and of its relation to the prob- 
lems of expression. (Foerster, Stedman, 
Writing and Thinking, 1931 and 1941, 
Houghton Mifflin, p. 89.) 

The only way to be sure of avoiding 

errors is to learn to analyze a sentence 

into its basic elements. (Woolley, Scott, 

Brachner, College Handbook of Com- 

position, Sth ed., 1951, D. C. Heath, 

p- 51.) 

. grammatical knowledge . . . provides 
the precise terminology necessary for 
understanding how sentences are con- 
structed and how to write better sen- 
tences. (Birk and Birk, Understanding 
and Using English, 1947, 1949, 1951, 
Odyssey, p. 706.) 

[the grammar handbook] will provide 

you with information to solve some of 

your immediate writing problems. (Mc- 

Crimmon, Writing with a Purpose, 1947, 

1950, Houghton Mifflin, p. 412.) 
~ You will find that an understanding of 

the various parts of speech will be help- 

ful to you in your effort to remove er- 
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rors from your speech and writing, in 
your effort to write better sentences.... 
(Warriner, Handbook of English, Book 
Two, 1951, Harcourt, Brace, p. 2.) 

An English sentence, in short, has struc- 
ture. When you learn that structure, you 
will be able to read and write with 
greater ease and speed. (Frank, Zahner, 
and Schendler, Living Language, Grade 
12, 1953, Harcourt, Brace, p. 246.) 


Recent texts point to structural lin- 
guistics as our salvation. It is, we are 
assured, as far in advance of nineteenth 
century grammar as sputnik is from 
the Wright Brothers’ flight at Kitty 
Hawk. Unquestionably, it is a con- 
siderable scientific advance, but I am 
not willing to agree that it has much 
to do with writing effectiveness. Yet 
this is precisely what its practitioners 
claim: 


- + » we exposed the mechanisms by 
which the language works . . 


. the ex- 
ercises which accompanied the display 
were intended to enforce these patterns 
on the conscious mind, and then to drill 
them “below” the level of consciousness, 
so that they become available in a new 
and different way. (Lloyd and Warfel, 
American English in its Cultural Setting, 
1956, Alfred Knopf, p. 427.) 


I do not quarrel with the use of 
patterns; it is the one-step-removed 
formulas for patterns that bother me. 
It seems to me that structural linguis- 
tics texts merely substitute formulas 
like this one, D V 3 1° P D 1° 2D 3 1° 
P D 1‘ 1° D 1°, for the conventional 
grammar texts’ old sentence diagram- 
ming. What have we gained? Won’t it 
be just as difficult and won’t it take 
just as long (eight years?) to teach 
formulas? And would we be more 
sure when we had finished that we had 
improved writing effectiveness? 

Neither approach will, I believe, ac- 
complish its purpose. A 1934 NEA 
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yearbook, citing educational research 

of the highest standards, states: 
No more relation exists between knowl- 
edge of grammar and the application of 
the knowledge in a functional language 
situation than exists between any two 
totally different and unrelated school 
subjects. (Cited in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, rev. ed., 1951, p. 
393.) 


The 1934 Yearbook goes on to state: 
“Grammar is difficult if not impossible 
to teach to the point of practical ap- 
plication.” 


The Essential Process 


The two methods of language 
teaching both use analysis as the basis 
of operation. I think analysis is in- 
teresting but not very useful and quite 
unrelated to writing effectiveness. 
Analysis is rer you do after a 
thing is written. I do not think the 
kind of analysis either the gram- 
marians or linguists want us to use 
is particularly effective during the 
process of writing. The process is, it 
seems to me, psychological and phys- 
iological, not analytical. I may be 
wrong. No one seems to know just 
what the process is (although all agree 
it is creative), but this does not give 
me license to use what my experience 
as teacher, my sense as writer, and my 
findings in research tell me is wrong. 

Unless others also see this, the 
analytical approach, be it conventional 
grammar or structural linguistics, will 
continue to occupy a significant por- 
tion of the curriculum from grades 
five to thirteen. Drill on diagrams or 
patterns will continue to be the order 
of the day. Analysis of language is the 
tail that wags the dog. It takes away 
too much time from the act of com- 


posing. 


Do any = authors write by 
analyzing the language? Do they use 
pattern formulas or diagrams? No, 
they don’t. How did they learn to 
write? Were they just born that way— 
with a “language sense”? I doubt it. 
Their culture taught them to write. 
They found themselves or were 
forced into a rich language culture, 
let it, as Robert Graves said, “creep 
inside the skin,” and began, often halt- 
ingly and painfully, to move about 
In It. 

The teacher’s job, as I see it, is to 
help the student create a climate, so 
that he is able to immerse himself in 
a world of wholesome language. Let 
him force into his consciousness what 
good English sounds like. If he can do 
this, he will have a good chance of re- 
producing it himself. Foreign lan- 
guages are often taught (by govern- 
ment services) this way, throwing the 
student head-long into the foreign lan- 
guage situation sixteen hours a day. If 
we could be sure of giving our stu- 
dents a sixteen-hour-a-day wholesome 
language climate for five or six years, 
we might have some success as English 
teachers. We can do no less than try. 

We might begin by carefully in- 
vestigating the process by which one 
learns to use language effectively. Our 
colleagues in the social sciences tell us 
that the child’s first serious language 
attempts are largely imitative, being 
patterned on the language behavior of 
those around him. By the time a child 
is five or six, we are told, he knows 
almost all the “grammar” he will use 
in his language. 

If the ts 9 order or sentence struc- 
ture or verb tense he has learned b 
that period of his life is poor, he is 
likely to be a — problem to his 
language teachers. If these elements 
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are derived from a rich background, 
he will be a joy to the whole school. 
This is not to say, of course, that his 
language will remain stable. It will 
change, especially if, during the next 
ten years or so, there is a profound 
change in his language atmosphere. 

I stress the word profound. Living 
in a foreign country or acquiring fos- 
ter parents of a different social status 
will cause a profound change. As 
teachers, we are unlikely to cause a 
change that is more than superficial. 
It isn’t that we don’t try hard enough. 
I am convinced that English teachers 
work harder and under more pressure 
than most other teachers. But we work 
with the cards stacked against us. 

We will have to think of ways to 
cause a profound change. We are 
handicapped because we have so few 
hours per week to affect the language 
atmosphere. “Outside” influences (par- 
ents, “the gang”) sometimes defeat our 
most valiant efforts. (Incidentally, I 
think television and some “code ap- 
proved” comic books work more for 
us than against us, but that is another 
story.) Nevertheless, the rest of the 
curriculum, the academic community, 
business demands, and social pressure 
work for us in our efforts to affect a 
language change. We will have to 
learn to use our allies more effectively 
if we are to succeed. 

We will also have to be willing 
to change the atmosphere in our 
own classrooms. Language instruction 
should become the most vital and dy- 
namic activity in the school. We 
should intensify our efforts to pro- 
mote self-expression of a high caliber. 
We should find more effective ways of 
making clear the elements of “the best 
that has been thought and said.” To 
change the atmosphere we will have to 
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be willing to examine critically every- 
thing we are now doing—including our 
methods of examining critically. 


If, in these efforts, we find that our 
methods cannot withstand critical ex- 
amination, we face a twofold task. We 
will need to educate ourselves to use 
improved methods of language in- 
struction, and we will also have to 
educate our allies: the rest of the aca- 
demic community, business, parents, 
and, in general, our long-term employ- 
er, the American taxpayer. 


The support of our “employer” is 
indispensable to reform in language in- 
struction. Not only must he see the 
need for reform, he must encourage 
and promote it. Yet, our “employer” 
is one of the first to complain when 
we replace grammar with other meth- 
ods of teaching effective expression. 
What is to be done? 

I hesitate to suggest the depth in- 
terview technique developed by Dr. 
Ernest Dichter because it is regarded 
in some quarters as a device of a Mad- 
ison Avenue ad man. Nevertheless, it 
is worth consideration. If the tech- 
nique has been used successfully to 
determine the psychological blocks 
which keep an unwilling public from 
buying cigars and automobiles, why 
not try it to determine the psycho- 
logical blocks which prevent the pub- 
lic from approving a change in lan- 
guage instruction? If the depth inter- 
view technique doesn’t work, we 
could always appoint a committee. 


Important Language Activities 


Meanwhile, back in the classroom, 
I intend to continue my experiments 
with the natural method of instruc- 
tion. To help students immerse them- 
selves in a wholesome language cli- 
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mate, I have them keep a notebook of 
daily language activities. On the first 
few pages of the notebook is a calen- 
dar on which the students record 
briefly their “deliberate” language ac- 
tivities for each day. The rest of the 
notebook contains the following: 


1. A record of the material that has 
been read aloud each day. Reading 
aloud will give students a feeling for 
language; it will impress them with 
the sound of good prose; it will make 
them aware of the rhythm of basic 
English sentences. It will let them 
hear the natural idioms of English as 
good writers know how to use them. 
It will help them to make effective ex- 
pression part of their own experience. 

2. Transcriptions. Passages are 
copied from daily reading (exclusive 
of textbooks). This technique is bor- 
rowed from such writers as Joseph 
Addison (“In imitating great writers 
I have always excelled myself”), Ben- 
jamin Franklin (“I compared my 
Spectator with the original, discovered 
some of my faults and corrected 
them”), Somerset Maugham (“I 
copied passages [from Jonathan 
Swift] and then tried to write them 
out again from memory”), and Ber- 
trand Russell (who copied “almost 
word for word, into a notebook” the 
work of the German philosopher, 
Georg Cantor, to make it “more in- 
telligible”). The important thing here 
is that the student will have worked 
in the company of a_ professional, 
which is what the wise learner in any 
field wants much to do. 

3. A record of passages memorized. 
The aim is not to be able to reproduce 
a passage verbatim, but rather to study 
the passage as a whole (first the main 
idea, then the supporting parts, finally 
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the details) for a limited period of 
time—say five minutes for a two-hun- 
dred word passage—and then repro- 
duce it as exactly as possible. After 
allowing time for the proximate- 
memorization effort to cool, it should 
be compared with the master pattern. 

4. Lists recorded from personal ob- 
servation. With notebook in hand and 
faculties alerted, the student is to walk 
down a familiar street and make notes 
of what he sees, hears, smells, or other- 
wise experiences. Since he obviously 
can’t record more than a hundredth 
part of what is there, he must pick 
and choose among details. Other sug- 
gested lists: rooms I have lived in, 
times I’ve been afraid, cities and towns 
I have known, things I have made, 
teachers I have had, places I like to 
remember, happy times, sad times, 
times when I’ve been proud, books 
I’ve read. 

5. Free association themes. If the 
student is willing to put down on 
paper what he really thinks and feels, 
writing can become an act of self- 
discovery rather than an act of obedi- 
ence to the do’s and don’t’s of style, 
structure, verbal propriety, and all the 
rest. He is encouraged to look at the 
world around him, focus on some- 
thing, and set down his observations of 
it. The fact that his material is only an 
old pair of hockey skates matters not 
at all; in fact, this is better than trying 
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to write about something “more im- 
portant” which he knows only at 
second-hand. 

Here, then, are five significant pos- 
sibilities for the notebooks. Other 
writing activities also find a place: re- 
vision efforts, descriptions from ob- 
servations, evaluations of television 
programs, notes from public addresses, 
and letters to friends or parents. I 
check the student notebooks three or 
four times and, when they have grown 
to sixty or seventy pages at the end 
of the term, I grade them. 

The above activities are the essence 
of what I call the natural method of 
language instruction. They are, of 
course, supplemented by conventional 
methods of teaching composition 
(choosing a subject, learning to limit 
the subject, focus on it, observe care- 
fully, define, develop, persuade, eval- 
uate, etc.). Their purpose, obviously, 
is the same as that of grammatical and 
linguistic activities: to produce effec- 
tive expression. Yet they are, I feel, 
more direct, more immediately ap- 
plicable to a realistic writing situation, 
more compatible with evidence of 
learning theory, more capable of reach- 
ing the individual needs of a larger 
proportion of students, more similar 
to the methods of practicing writers, 
and finally, if I may inject a personal 
note, more stimulating to teach than 
grammar drills or linguistic formulas. 


LITERATURE WILL BE HIGHLIGHTED IN THE MAY ISSUE OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 


WITH ARTICLES ON: TEACHING THOMAS HARDY; RECENT BEST-SELLERS; 


FORE- 


RUNNERS OF THE MODERN TERROR TALE. “SHOP TALK” WILL FEATURE AN UN- 


USUAL SET OF ARTICLES. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“TWO OUT OF EVERY THREE 
words used by Australian workers are : 
be found within a list of 85 words” 
one of the findings of a research Ss 
from the University of Queensland in- 
vestigating the oral vocabulary of un- 
skilled or semi-skilled workers in Bris- 
bane. A brief report of the study 
appearing in the winter issue of the 
British publication, The Use of Eng- 
lish, lists the twenty most frequent] 
used words as follows: I, the, you, wal, 
it, and, is, they, has, not, do, he, get, 
that, of, yes, in, go, was, there. 

The researchers found that fifteen 


percent of the oral vocabulary recorded 
(512,000 words) does not appear in 
British or American word-counts. “This 
fifteen percent is made up ged of 


words more frequent in speech than in 
writing, such as marvellous, silly, Mum, 
hello; partly of words common in an 
Australian vocabularly, such as bloke, 
creek, joker; partly of words common 
in a semi-skilled worker’s vocabularly, 
such as boss, factory, wages.” 

The investigation, undertaken at the 
request of the Australian Common- 
wealth Office of Education, was made 
to provide information useful in prep- 
aration of textbooks and courses in Eng- 
lish for immigrants. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SEARCHING 
for additional ways to challenge the 
gifted in their schools will want to 
read the special series of articles on this 


topic in the February Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. Describ- 
ing in some detail various programs in 
action in schools across the nation, the 
series is designed to spotlight successful 
procedures on the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels. Each of 
the programs is centered around the 
school library. 


GRAMMAR HAS NOT BEEN PUT 
aside either by “blowsy” educational 
theory or a “clique of subversives,” 
writes Walter J. Ong, S. J., in the 
December Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
“It has suffered a falling off among its 
own followers. . . . Grammar itself has 
lost its appeal and its nerve.” The cen- 
turies-old notion that “to study gram- 
mar is to study written rather than 
spoken language” accounts for the basic 
inadequacy, Professor Ong points out. 
Although a better approach than gram- 
mar, even the newer linguistic science 
attempts to envision speech spatially 
and thus limits itself, he believes. 

The swing away from grammar in 
our schools arises out of a complexity 
of causes, attendant upon any large- 
scale cultural development, and “is part 
of a pattern too extensive and ramified 
for any one person or group of persons 
to ‘control,’” the author contends. 
Professor Ong believes, 
we are facing ~ to the fact that “com- 
munication is ultimately rooted not in 
things, but in persons,” and, like any 
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living thing, “resists being ‘structured’ 
at all.” 


TEACHING YOUNG PEOPLE TO 
do “vertical translation” from Complete 
English to Basic English teaches them 
to reason and get at meaning, and the 
widespread use of this translation tech- 
nique in schools “is capable of making 
an advance in teaching that will compare 
with the advance made in the world 
of physics in the last forty years,” con- 
tends S. B. Wynburne, senior lecturer 
in English, Stranmillis Training College, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

The typical exercise in “vertical 
translation” involves using the 850 Basic 
Words and the General Basic English 
Dictionary, prepared by the originators 
of Basic English—I. A. Richards and C. 
K. Ogden. With these the student is 
able to translate from one “level” of 
language to another, thus removing such 
things as color, texture, feeling, and sug- 
gestion—keeping nothing but the sense, 
the Belfast semanticist maintains. 

“The pupil sees that words have 
uses only and no ‘real essence’; that 
absolute standards do not exist in the 
study of English; that nouns—especially 
proper ones and those with semi-absolute 
status—are dangerous; that there is noth- 
ing sacred and immutable about sym- 
bols; that, for purposes of writing sense, 
we simply do not need to use, though 
we define them ad hoc, hundreds of 
different words that are necessities only 
for the person who wishes to write 
emotively; that by distinguishing be- 
tween words and things we find many 
problems are only about words.” 


To teach pupils to become “dispas- 
sionate in reasoning,” Professor Wyn- 
burne maintains, involves having them 
do the vertical translations for “one 
hour a day, five days a week, thirty- 
three weeks in the year for six years at a 
grammar school.” 


Readers interested in a more com- 
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prehensive view of his proposal will 
find the article in the Autumn 1957 
issue of ETC.: A Review of General 
Semantics. 


WHAT WERE THE STATE-WIDE 
requirements in 1957 for English, grades 
9-12? Seventeen states, plus the District 
of Columbia, require four units of Eng- 
lish; one state, three and a half units; and 
nineteen, three units. One state, Cali- 
fornia, requires instruction in English 
but does not specify the number of 
credits to be earned. Ten states do not 
have legal requirements for the study of 
English, according to Grace Wright's 
report, High School Graduation Require- 
ments Established by State Departments 
of Education, Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 455, revised January 1958. In 
her study, Mrs. Wright found that three 
states had increased their English re- 
quirement from three to four units be- 
tween 1955 and 1957; whereas, one state 
had reduced its requirement from four 
to three and one-half units during this 
period. 

States requiring four units of English 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. In Nebraska, the State Depart- 
ment of Education recommends four 
units of English. 


.. PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE IN 
planning and organizing learning activi- 
ties and effective guidance in adapting 
materials and instruction to the individual 
needs of . . . pupils” are provided in the 
curriculum bulletin, English Language 
Arts; Grades 7-8-9, recently published 
by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. 

Among the objectives which are sug- 
gested for the language arts program in 
the junior high school are _personal- 
ptt development, pride and faith in 
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American democracy, moral and spirit- 
ual values, betterment of human relations, 
competence in language for daily living, 
ability to think critically, widening in- 
terests and mature standards, an under- 
standing of the nature and power of 
mass media, and language competency 
for vocational use. 

Also included in the bulletin are an 
outline of the early adolescent’s char- 
acteristics and needs; a guide for apprais- 
ing the language arts program; and a 
statement of the scope and sequence of 
oral communication, written communi- 
cation, and reading and literature. Sug- 
gestions for the typical grade placement 
of grammar, usage, and mechanics of 
writing are offered to teachers using the 
bulletin. 

The price of the bulletin is forty cents. 


HOW BEST TO IDENTIFY THE 


bright pupil and to improve the quality 
of his learning were two of the assign- 
ments given by James B. Conant to 200 


teachers, administrators, counsclors, pro- 
fessors, and research experts during the 
N.E.A. Invitational Conference on “The 
Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Pupil in the 
American Secondary School,” held in 
Washington, D. C., February 6-8. 

Two groups, each consisting of about 
twenty participants, were concerned 
specifically with Ways to improve the 
English program for the bright pupil. 
In a conference report summarizing the 
recommendations of the two English 
groups, Clarence W. Hach, chairman 
of the English Department, Evanston 
Township High School, emphasized the 
following: 

1. In identifying the talented student 
in English and in teaching him, we need 
to know his reasoning powers, creative 
ability, academic aptitude, achievement 
in each of the language arts, work habits 
and industry, ability to work with his 

eers, and innate interest in aspects of 
arts. 
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2. Class scheduling should be flexible 
so that a bright pupil can work with 
teachers who can encourage special tal- 
ents and help him work at his optimum. 

3. Schools should have a faculty com- 
mittee on talented youth which works 
with counselors and parents. 

4. In large high schools, ability group- 
ing, plus individualized instruction, is 
desirable. In small schools where small 
enrollments preclude ability grouping, 
enrichment should be provided and a 
qualified teacher should be assigned to 
work with the gifted on a tutorial or 
small-group basis. 

5. Where ability grouping is practiced, 
classes of the seminar type for the very 
gifted should be no larger than fifteen. 

6. The curriculum for the bright pupil 
should include more advanced goals than 
the program for other pupils. In reading, 
he should get an understanding of the 
culture of his society and should acquire 
a critical faculty, plus efficient skills in 
reading for all purposes. In writing, he 
should learn to communicate what he 
means in expository and creative forms. 
He should learn the power of language, 
its weaknesses and strengths, and should 
study etymology and semantics. Instruc- 
tion in oral expression, especially tech- 
niques of discussion, oral reports, and 
panels should be included. However, 
most dramatic work, debating, and ad- 
vanced forms of public speaking should 
be left to the special speech classes. 

7. The skills of reading should be 
taught as an integrated part of the litera- 
ture program “rather than with other 
materials brought in only for the purpose 
of teaching reading skills.” 


8. Four years of regular English, with 
emphasis on reading and writing, should 
be made mandatory by all states; for 
English is a means to success in all 
academic areas. 

9. The teacher of the gifted should 
have social sensitivity, broad cultural 
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interests, a fine subject background 
(especially in literature and the other 
humanities as well as in semantics and 
linguistics), dramatic and effective in- 
structional methods, and ability to use 
mass media to advantage. ; 

10. Rich library resources, especially 
in the classroom, should be available. 

11. Diagnostic tests should be given 
at the beginning of the school year and 
the results used so that bright pupils are 
not required to waste time on content 
they have mastered. 

12. Close articulation should be pro- 
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vided between the elementary and junior 
high schools and between the higher 
levels of the school system. 

13. Each state department of educa- 
tion should have one or more language 
arts specialists on its staff. 

14. Before summer vacation, teachers 
should distribute reading lists and en- 
courage recreational and “critical reading 
during the summer months. 

15. Special provisions for the aca- 
demically talented in English must start 
in the elementary school and continue 
through high school into college. 


Language and Literature 


MOST SURVEYS OF THE STATE 
of American w riting are by critics or 
writers themselves; it is seldom that the 
publishers have their day. For this reason 
(as well as for general interest), 1 
would recommend the article, “American 
Writing Today: A Publisher’s View- 
point,” by Simon Bessie (Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Winter 1958). The 
author, who is General Fditor of the 
Trade Books Department at Harpers, 
looks at American writing today from 
the point of view of the publisher and 
points out some disquieting and yet some 
encouraging trends. One particularly 
interesting feature of his article is his 
citing of statistics about the number of 
titles of various kinds published annually 
and the total number of books sold. He 
points out that in 1956 there were 12,583 
titles issued in hard covers in the United 
States, of which 2,531 were new editions 
of old titles. This number may seem 
impressive until we realize that it is just 
about the same as it was twenty years ago 
when our population was smaller. More- 
over, in Great Britain the annual total 
is about 20,000, and in Russia, apparently 
30,000. The total number of hardback 
copies sold in the United States in 1956 
was 75,000,000; in paperbacks, 275,000,- 
000. Of the 12,583 hard-cover titles, 


2,239 are fiction, 1,495 children’s books, 
909 religious books, and 781 biographies. 
Since fiction heads the list, this would 
seem to indicate its great popularity. 
However, fiction is no longer as popular 
as it was fifty years ago when it out- 
numbered all other titles combined at 
the ratio of eight to one. Now nonfiction 
of all kinds combined markedly outsells 
fiction. Moreover, nonfiction bestsellers, 
on the whole, are more popular than 
those in fiction. To some extent the 
paperback sales alter these figures, for 
more than 800 of the 1,572 titles issued 
in 1956 were in fiction, though half of 
that number were mysteries and west- 
erns. 

After citing these statistics, Bessie dis- 
cusses separately fiction and nonfiction, 
respectiv ely. He concedes that there are 
very few, if any, masterpieces written 
today, but then asserts that there seldom 
have been in any period. He also con- 
cedes that there does not seem to be any 
distinctive group of new young w riters 
comprising a generation as was the case 
in the 1920's. Moreover, he indicates that 
good writers are ruined by success that 
comes too easily or are lured away into 
the greener pastures of Holly wood or 
television. In addition, television and 
other sources of entertainment drain 
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readers away from fiction. As a result, 
few serious writers (except a Hemingway 
or a Faulkner) can earn enough money 
from their writing, and they turn to 
other occupations, principally college 
teaching. On the more positive side, he 
indicates that there are as many good 
novelists now as ever, and there are some 
interesting and able experiments in fic- 
tion, such as Saul Bellow’s The Adven- 
tures of Augie March, Ralph Ellison’s 
The Invisible Man, and Thornton Wil- 
der’s The Ides of March, though he con- 
cedes that there is no real avant-garde 
consistently experimenting these days. 
In nonfiction, he points out, among 
other things, that there is a spate of books 
now, such as FBI stories, etc., that satisfy 
the desire for excitement that fiction used 
to provide. In addition, there is a decline 
in the number of books about World 
War II and a smaller number of jour- 
nalist’s books, such as Vincent Sheean’s 
Personal History, apparently because 
people today know more about the 


world outside than they did twenty 
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years ago. There are also fewer humor- 
ists writing today, probably because 
television offers greater incentives. An- 
other trend is an increase in the number 
of journalistic histories of recent events, 
such as Walter Lord’s description of 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and 
an increase in the number of popular 
sociology books, such as William 
Whyte’s The Organization Man or 
David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd. 
As for poetry, it still continues to have a 
small audience, though the best-known 
poets, such as Eliot and Frost, are able 
to make money from their poems. 

In summing up his impressions of 
American writing today, Bessie remarks: 
“Perhaps an adequate way to summarize 
it—at least from the publisher’s view- 
point—is to call it a time of no decisive 
achievements or great trends, but one 
of undiminished activity, unsolved prob- 
lems, and, as yet, unrealized promises. To 
this optimistic eye it is also a time of 
much good writing and some that could 
turn into greatness.” 


Narcissus 


The self-containing world of adolescence bursts 
Its pod under the sunlight’s touch — 

A sharp-eyed gardener: Narcissus. His the same 
Bright image which we see ourselves 

In every river, ocean: magic key to life, 
Ungraspable: this phantom Youth. 


Santa Barbara, California 


— A. Appleton Packard 


Current English 


Conpuctep BY THE NCTE Committee on Current ENG.iisH Usace* 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE: THE DISTINCTION 


The important difference between 
grammar and usage is sometimes hard to 
grasp. The structuralist is commonly in- 
terested in discovering and describing 
habitual linguistic patterns within the 
whole language system; to him, a given 
locution is either English, like “from 
the moon,” or non-English, like “from 
moon the.” The authority on usage re- 
ports on the social acceptability of par- 
ticular locutions, as “Current English” 
regularly does; a locution may be either 
good usage or bad—accepted or not ac- 
cepted—but it is always English. 

The distinction can be graphically 
illustrated by the limited set us men, you 
men, them men, which are exactly alike 
in their patterning but differ widely in 
usage. They fit into the same slot in 
nominal phrases as the articles, demon- 
stratives, and possessives. That is, they 
may be preceded by both or all and fol- 
lowed by numbers: “all us (you, them) 
six men.”? The only variant is we be- 
side us in the subject. 

The usage status of you men and us 
(we) men is probably at least maintained 
by an alternative grammatical analysis. 
The pre-structural grammarians like 
Curme and Jespersen construe the noun 
as in apposition with the pronoun, over- 
looking the fact that both and ail nor- 
mally follow non-possessive pronouns: 
“He saw us both,” not “He saw both 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 

*The frame, “all the six good young men,” 
is used by C. Westbrook Barritt in The Order 
of Classes of Modifiers in English (unpublished 
dissertation, University of Virginia, 1952). The 
analysis — here is based on Dr. Bar- 
ritt’s study. 
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us.” (Query: Is “All we the men saw 
him” anyone’s English?) Everyone who 
agrees with this alternative analysis is 
bound to accept you men in all positions, 
since you has no distinctive subject 
form. Us men is likewise satisfactory ex- 
cept as subject of a finite verb, where 
the variant we men is preferred. How- 
ever, if we can believe the testimony of 
handbook exercises, sentences like “Us 
men went home” are common enough to 
require correction. The decision of most 
readers will probably be that ws is wrong 
but not hopelessly substandard. 


Them men has not been given parallel 
grammatical treatment. Although 
completes a set of formal contrasts (us 
men, our men; you men, your men; 

men, their men), it is semantically 
so close to those that it has been analyzed 
as a demonstrative substitute. Also, it 
seems reasonably accurate to say that it 
does not occur in the prestige dialects 
of American English. The stigma at- 
tached to them men may explain why 
there apparently has been no pressure to 
develop a they men comparable to we 
men in standard dialects. 


To a structuralist, it is tautological to 
say that items which are identical in their 

are grammatically identical. 
sein istribution among dialects is ir- 
relevant to grammar, but of central im- 
portance in usage studies. The members 
of the small set discussed here demon- 
strably have the same grammar, though 
their status in usage varies from com- 
plete acceptability to complete inaccep- 
tability. They serve, therefore, to clari- 
fy a distinction which is valid for the 
whole system of our language. 


— GEORGE P. FAUST 
University of Kentucky 
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Counciletter 


The Council Moves Forward 


Each year members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, indi- 
vidually and collectively, need to be 
analytical, speculative, and critical as 
they evaluate the effectiveness of the 
organization. The immediate past presi- 
dent of the Council is given this re- 
sponsibility with respect to the Council 
committee structure, and to the work of 
committees as they endeavor to give 
continuity to the activities, programs, 
publications, and goals of all teachers 
of English. 

Over a period of years it is probably 
accurate to say that approximately thirty 
committees are usually at work making 
studies, preparing bibliographies, carry- 
ing on research projects, developing 
publications, or exploring the worth- 
whileness of ideas for improving many 
aspects of English teaching. From time 
to time the Executive Committee has 
looked at the structure and activities 
of such committees and has considered 
means of improving and coordinating 
their work. A year ago Luella B. Cook 
was appointed to serve as chairman of a 
sub-committee authorized to re-examine 
Council committee structure. She, with 
Harold Allen and J. N. Hook, explored 
the possibilities of securing better coor- 
dination of committee work as well as 
of providing for a wider distribution 
of responsibility in planning annual 
convention programs. The report of the 
Executive Committee made at the Min- 
neapolis meeting indicated that com- 
mittees are of two general types, one 
concerned with major areas, and the 
other with publications and public rela- 


tions from an administrative point of 
view. The report proposed ten cate- 
gories representing major areas within 
which most of the existing committees 
might be classified. These were: com- 
munication, conditions affecting teaching 
of the language arts, correlation with 
other subject areas, curriculum in_ its 
various aspects, language and linguistics, 
literature, reading, research, teaching 
aids, and teacher training both pre- 
service and in-service. 

As a result of the discussion of this 
report, the Executive Committee set 
up a special committee to give con- 
tinuing attention to following up the 
initial study of committee structure. This 
committee will be drawn from the mem- 
bership, with the Executive Committee 
represented by only one member. As 
a further outgrowth of the report, the 
Executive Committee established a pro- 
gram advisory group to assist the 
Second Vice-President, upon request, in 
planning the Friday programs of the 
organization. In_ the post-convention 
session members of this committee were 
appointed for 1957-58. 

As a_ parallel development to this 
study of committee structure, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had agreed at its 
mid-winter meeting in March 1957 that 
the Executive Secretary should poll the 
chairmen of the thirty working com- 
mittees to learn which of them felt 
that their work was at such a stage that 
it would be profitable for them to at- 
tend a session at Minneapolis sponsored 
by the Executive Committee. The pur- 
pose of the session was to give chairmen 
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an opportunity to talk among them- 
selves concerning their problems and 
to share worthwhile ideas for expediting 
committee work. The Executive Com- 
mittee in its planning believed that it 
would be profitable to invite not more 
than ten such committee chairmen who 
planned to be in Minneapolis and who 
were interested in such an opportunity. 
The result was that nine committee 
chairmen spent two hours in conference. 
In view of the importance of the report 
on committee structure previously de- 
scribed, Luella B. Cook gave a summary 
to which they reacted favorably. 


The chairmen discussed successful 
ways of communicating with committee 
members in order to get responses. The 
use of a mimeographed newsletter to pro- 
vide news of progress made was gener- 
ally accepted as being especially helpful. 
The use of a ballot or voting form in 
duplicate, one copy of which could be 
made out easily and forwarded to the 
chairman, and the duplicate retained, 
provides an excellent means of getting 
prompt responses from committee mem- 
bers, since it does not require the w riting 
of a letter. It was proposed also that 
appointments of members of committees 
not be made until it was possible to learn 
whether or not the persons so appointed 
would accept responsibility and not 
merely membership on the committee. 
The group agreed that a similar meeting 
with other committee chairmen should 
be scheduled for 1958 with the number 
limited to not more than nine or ten, 
with first opportunity going to those 
not present in 1957. 


One of the important developments 
at Minneapolis was the setting up of a 
Publications Committee. Members of 
the Council are aware that the late 
Dr. Max Herzberg gave long service 
to the organization as Director of Pub- 
lications. At the Minneapolis meeting 
he received the W. Wilbur Hatfield 
award for that service as well as for 
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other conspicuous contributions to the 
Council. Dr. Herzberg’s retirement from 
the responsibility for publications re- 
sulted in the establishment of a Commit- 
tee on Publications which will consist 
of the Executive Secretary and the three 
section chairmen. Proposals for new 
publications will go to this committee 
according to a definite plan. Projects 
in progress will be submitted to this 
committee for approval. Competent 
readers will evaluate completed manu- 
scripts as a basis for accepting, rejecting, 
or modifying them. Such a plan should 
bring about more and better coordina- 
tion in all aspects of the publications 
program. 

Other new committees established 
include one on linguistic terminology. 
This committee will be exploratory and 
advisory in character, and will seek 
cooperation of other organized groups 
in the field of English. A committee will 
work on problems connected with the 
newly-established program of awards to 
superior high school English students. 
Details of this program have already 
been presented to the affiliates. 

The action taken to establish a Com- 
mission on the English Profession de- 
serves widespread publicity. Such a step 
will need to be taken carefully under 
the guidance of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Another interesting develop- 
ment which has been under way for 
more than a year is the Cooperative 
English Program, now about to get 
under w: ay on an exploratory basis in 
cooperation with the Modern Language 
Association, The American Studies 
Association, and the College English 
Association. Only as_ discussion and 
meetings lead to working agreements 
may the actual Paes be established. 

Members will follow with special 
interest the activities of the Research 
Committee established in 1956, but 
getting under way in 1957. This com- 
mittee has interesting plans to initiate 
research and to put into easily available 
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form research studies recognized as familiar with the organization and ac- 

basic and authoritative in the language tivities of these groups which give 

arts. generously of their time to make goals 
Since the actual work of the Council and beliefs concrete and useful. 

is carried on by committees, the mem- Helen K. Mackintosh 

bership has a responsibility to become Past President 


SECONDARY SECTION COMMITTEE NOMINEES 


At the November convention the Secondary Section chose the following 
nominating committee: Mary E. Ohm, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, chairman; Marian Zollinger, Supervisor of Language Arts, 
Portland, Oregon; and James M. Lanz, Director of Language Arts, Buffalo, New 
York. That committee presents the following nominations for members of the 
Secondary Section Committee and for NCTE Directors to be elected by mail in 
May: 

For members of the Section Committee: 


(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1961) 


Ricuarp K. Corsrn, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New York 
Sytvy Kraus, South Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 
Joun T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana 
Mary Marjerrison, Helena High School, Helena, Montana 


For NCTE Directors, representing the Secondary Section: 
(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1961) 


Gerorce Rosert Cartsen, University of Texas 

Stacia IRENE Crawrorp, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas 
Fay GreiFFENBERG, Stewart Junior High School, Tacoma, Washington 
RutH Heri, Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis 


The NCTE Constitution states: “Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Section may be added by 
a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, to be sent to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council not later than April 15 for presentation on the printed 
ballot. Such petitions will be accompanied by written consent of the persons 
nominated. Section Committee members shall take office at the close of the 
November meeting.” 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Details concerning eleven summer workshops co-sponsored by the NCTE 
were announced in the March issue. Four more have been added: 


Southern Illinois University (two workshops). Also co-sponsored by 
the Southern Illinois Association of Teachers of English. TEACHING ComM- 
POSITION IN UPPER GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH, June 9-14. Guest leader: 
Dwight L. Burton; Director: W. B. Schneider. HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 
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June 16-21. Guest leader: Robert C. Pooley; Director: W. B. Schneider. 
Northwestern State College (Natchitoches, Louisiana). Also co- 
sponsored by the Louisiana Council of Teachers of English. in1PROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Director: Mark Neville. 


Marshall College (Huntington, West Virginia). TEACHING READING IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Director: Hardy R. Finch. 


Also, some previous information is now available concerning the workshop 
at Geneseo, New York, which was announced tentatively in the March issue. 
The dates will be July 7-11. The keynote speaker will be Professor H. Marshall 
McLuhan, University of Toronto. A different topic will be discussed each of the 
five days of the workshop, each with a different leader. Director: Hans Gotts- 
chalk; Adviser: Genevieve Heffron. 


Information about several special summer programs for English teachers, 
other than the fifteen workshops co-sponsored by the NCTE, has been received 
by the Journal: 


A symposium on the English language arts will be held at Syracuse Univer- 
sity for elementary and secondary teachers, principals, and supervisors from 
August 11-22. Consultants will include Leland B. Jacobs. Joseph Mersand, 
Jeanette Veatch, M. Agnella Gunn, and Patrick Hazard. General lectures 
and discussions, study groups, demonstrations, materials forums and exhibits 
will be offered in full-day sessions. For further information write to Evelyn 


Wenzel or Margaret Early, School of Education, Syracuse University. 


A workshop on unit construction in the language arts will be held at Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, July 28-August 8. The work will feature organiza- 
tion of thematic and topical units. Director: Virginia Alwin. 


The Twentieth Annual Reading Conference will be held at Pennsylvania 
State University, June 23-June 27. The theme of the conference is “Class- 
room Teachers Individualize Reading Instruction.” Visiting lecturers will 
be Roma Gans and Jeanette Veatch. In addition to the lectures, panel dis- 
cussions by teachers and pupils and teaching demonstrations will be featured. 
Director: Lyman Hunt, Department of Education. 


Harvard University will continue its special summer courses for English 
teachers with American Literature from 1920 to the Present: the Teaching 
of Modern Literature in Secondary Schools, June 30-August 13. The course, 
taught by Howard Mumford Jones, will consider the chief novelists of the 
1920’s and their successors, the principal poets, and the main tendencies in 
literary criticism and interpretation. Teachers in the course will explore the 
applicability of this literature to the high school English program in weekly 
sessions under the direction of Edwin H. Sauer, Faculty of Education. 
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Carnegie Hall. 


Clearing House, April, 1958.) 


Seven Loads of Cotton. 


Bulletin Board 
April 2, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV). “The Subject Is Jazz”: Gilbert Seldes is host in 


a 13-week course on jazz appreciation. 
April 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). “Swing into Spring”: A special tribute to Benny 
Goodman and his band, who twenty years ago gave the first jazz concert in 


April 13, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). “Wisdom”: Carl Sandburg, poet and biographer 
of Lincoln, twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize, plays his guitar, sings and 
speaks of Lincoln. (See Henry Maloney’s thoughtful essay on Sandburg in 


April 15, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). Emmy Awards Presentation: Ask for themes 
and discussions on the industry’s image of what is best on TV compared 
with the images your students have. The themes could precede the telecast, 
with the class session before the telecast used to justify student choices, and 
the class after to discuss differences in opinion. 


April 16, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). Kraft Theatre: “Three by Tennessee.” Robert 
Herridge makes his Kraft debut with three plays from Williams’ Twenty- 


April 19, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). DuPont Show of the Month: Victor Herbert’s 
operetta, The Red Mill, produced by Fred Coe. 


April 25, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). Hallmark Hall of Fame: Dial M for Murder, 
starring Maurice Evans in his popular Broadway role. 


The Irony of America's Search 
For a Unique Culture 


From the very start, America has 


had the feeling of being something 
special. The idea got its first formula- 
tion from the Puritan Divines who 
wished to create a New Zion in the 
wilderness. To the Jeffersonian, some 
century or so later, the emphasis became 
less religious, more political. America 
was a land without the dead hand of 
the European past of feudal and clerical 
privilege. Complementary to this sense 
of election was the notion that America 
had a special mission in the world, a 
sense of purpose that —— reached 
its apogee in Woodrow Wilson’s cam- 
paign to make the world safe for de- 


mocracy. When in fact the first World 
War instead made the world open to 
demagoguery, America seemed to lose 
its high idealism. What had been the 
source of great spiritual strength to 
our culture declined to the level of the 
after-dinner bromides of fatuous opti- 
mism. The ideals of unique opportunity 
and responsibility, to be sure, are still 
ours, however fallow we may have let 
them lie. It is the purpose of a readable 
survey of this tradition, The American 
Idea of Mission: Concepts of National 
Purpose and Destiny (Rutgers ae 
Press, 1957, $9.00) by Edward McNall 
Burns, to describe the special character 
of American nationalism and then test 
those ideals against present performance. 
“Purged of its dross of conceit and 
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illusion,” the professor of history and 
political science writes, “the mission of 
America remains one of the noblest 
expressions of idealism that any nation 
has embraced. What it needs most of all 
is more wisdom and tolerance in carry- 
ing it out. Intelligently applied, its ele- 
ments of liberty, equality, democracy, 
and peace are the prime essentials to 
give the substance of hope to a tortured 
humanity. But we must mean what we 
say if our slogans are to have lasting 
value.” 

This political dimension to American 
idealism must be understood as_back- 
ground for appreciating America’s long 
search for a unique culture; for we 
needed Great Art as a kind of esthetic 
justification of our experiment in democ- 
racy. Dr. Benjamin T. Spencer, professor 
of English at Ohio Wesleyan, has re- 
cently published a definitive study of 
the literary phase of this search for arts 
commensurate with the ideals and aspir- 
ations of the new republic, The Quest 
for Nationality: The Long Struggle for 
American Literary Independence (Syr- 
acuse University Press, 1957, $5.00). 
Although Oliver Wendell Holmes 
referred to Emerson’s Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa oration on “The American 
Scholar” as our declaration of cultural 
independence, Spencer shows the roots 
of that artistic independence go as far 
back as Cotton Mather’s preference for 
a plain style in prose, “one compre- 
hensible by the great body of readers.” 
Much of what was actually done in pur- 
suit of a unique democratic American 
art now seems mildly amusing, e.g., 
the noble epics in heroic couplets of 
the Hartford Wits in Revolutionary 
Days; or the embargo on the imported 
imagery of skylarks and yews, too often 
usurping the place of homegrown bob- 
olinks and pine trees; or, to carry the 
theme to other art forms, the intention 
of Albert Bierstadt to catch the bigness 
of America by painting on bigger and 
bigger canvasses; and George Henry 
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Bristow’s choice of “Rip Van Winkle” 
as the theme of an opera in 1855. (It 
was actually an Italian opera in English, 
with Rip’s daughter falling in love with 
a British officer during the Revolution 
to justify soldiers’ choruses and a mar- 
tial song by the heroine.) 

The real irony of the American 
search for a unique artistic expression is 
that we didn’t know when we had actu- 
ally achieved it in minor ways. For 
example, back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Anglophile critics were embar- 
rassed by the vogue that popular 
humorists like Crockett, Downing, and 
Sam Slick had in England. And Seba 
Smith, Jack Downing’s creator, den- 
igrated his own humor in favor of 
more pretentious efforts, like a metri- 
cal romance on Powhatan. The same 
holds for jazz, held by some to be the 
only really unique art form so far 
created in America. To most genteel 
people, this art was too coarse and vulgar 
to be taken seriously. But Europeans, 
not as self-conscious about art as we 
have been, took it up with instinctive 
zest; to this day, there seem to be more 
eager audiences for first-rate jazz in 
Europe than in America. 

This cultural myopia is silly, and a 
balanced program in the humanities 
must do its bit to redress the balance. 
Themes and research papers on American 
music can help to make a better focus. 
Very useful for such investigations is 
the admirable and compact A Short 
History of Music in America (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1957, $5.00) by John Tasker 
Howard and George Kent Bellows. 
Although this survey has only a few 
pages on jazz, it does show the interest 
of some serious composers in the popular 
form. And its detailed table of contents 
is a very complete topical outline of the 
main themes in American music from 
Puritan psalm-singing to last night’s TV 
musical. There are also good bibliogra- 
phies and discographies. 

On the subject of jazz itself, the re- 
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cent CBS-TV “The Sound of Jazz” 
(Columbia LP CL 1098) is a perfect 
example of how the integrity and ex- 
pertise of the musicians are all that is 
needed to communicate to a general 
audience. Read Eric Larrabee’s fond 
review of the show in his “After Hours” 
column in Harper’s (February 1958), 
also reprinted, as the jacket liner notes, 
for the Columbia album. Six of the 
stars on that show (Pee Wee Russell, 
Coleman Hawkins, “Count” Basie, Lester 
Young, Billie Holiday, and Roy Eld- 
ridge) are represented in a collection of 
twenty-one portraits, The Jazz Makers, 
edited by Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff 
(Rinehart, 1957). (Hentoff, by the way, 
was one of the critics whose insight and 
affection made the CBS show a success; 
the other was Whitney Balliet, poetry 
editor for the New Yorker.) 

The biographies include analyses of 
each jazz artist’s style, and his place in 
the development of jazz. The things that 
some of the Negro musicians have had 
to put up with are frightening in their 
inhumanity, and surely account for the 
moral waywardness of some jazz cre- 
ators. This is by no means a matter of 
Southern Jim Crow either; as a native 
of Detroit, I share the shame of the 
moral obtuseness described by Charles 
Edward Smith in his article on Billie 
Holiday: “At a Detroit theatre she was 
asked to apply dark grease paint, so that 
she wouldn’t be mistaken for off-white. 
Conversely, when she played a Detroit 
theatre with the Artie Shaw orchestra 
there was some apprehension about her 
appearing on the stage (with a white 
band) because of her dark complexion.” 
All the more reason for teachers to 
hold up the ideals described by Pro- 
fessor Seems in The American Idea of 
Mission. 

One artist who, for me at least, rep- 
resents those ideals at their very highest 
in contemporary America is the painter 
Ben Shahn, whose Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures at Harvard last year have just 
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been published as The Shape of Content 
(Harvard University Press, 1957, $4.00). 
One of his lectures, “On Nonconform- 
ity,” was printed in the Atlantic last 
July. The title comes from Shahn’s 
attempts in the lectures to make sense 
out of a current controversy over 
meaning and communication in non- 
objective art. The New York School of 
abstract expressionist painting has 
swept the art circles, and in my judg- 
ment is fostering a cliché in its theory 
that form, not content, is the only thing 
that matters in art. Shahn claims that 
form is simply the shape that a thought- 
ful and conscientious painter gives to 
his ideas or feelings (content). He 
doesn’t prove his point “abstractly,” 
but rather as he worked it out as the 
theme of “Allegory”—a painting about 
his horror at death by fire. Amidst the 
anti-intellectualism that stultifies a great 
deal of contemporary American paint- 
ing, it is reassuring to see Shahn make 
a brief for the importance of a broad 
humanistic education to a painter. The 
notion that a painter can’t explain his 
esthetic purposes but can only ugh at 
his canvas is also scotched by Shahn’s 
highly developed powers of verbal ex- 
pression; and his illustrative 
(wonderfully underlining points made 
already in print) are a treat in them- 
selves. Shahn’s career also points up the 
irony of the genteel expectations of art 
in America; for his art appeared in unex- 
pected places—CIO posters, OWI posters, 
CBS tune-in ads and promotion pieces, 
as well as the cover and illustrations for 
Harper’s (December 1957). 

What is still vital about our tradition 
of searching for a unique culture is the 
feeling that democratic art must be put 
into the hands of the people. The class- 
room is still the ses for that to happen. 
And we must also learn that art cannot 
be tamed or even—at times—completely 
housebroken. Gentility is not art but 
nostalgia. Thus when and where we 
least expect it, our greatest and most 
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confident artists find materials to express note, in “The Marvelous (and myopic) 
the human situation—in jazz, in political Magoo,” a stimulating photoessay on 
posters as well as private testaments on the UPA cartoon character, in Literary 
canvas, even, to close on a short-sighted Cavalcade for February 1958. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Newport Jazz Festival will make an award this year to the TV show 
which has made the best presentation of jazz to a general audience during the 
preceding year. Any program (local or network) broadcast between June 1, 
1957 and June 1, 1958 is eligible. A group of distinguished critics will make the 
award at Newport in July after judging films of the nominated programs. You 
can help the process of screening by bringing local jazz programs to the attention 
of Patrick D. Hazard, Critics Symposium Committee, Newport Jazz Festival, 
c/o Department of American Civilization, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pennsylvania. Radio series on jazz are also eligible for another award. 


LETTER FROM KOREA 


National Council of Teachers of English 
704 S. Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


Korea today is in the midst of an educational revision program. Under the 
Japanese rule wv Bata was an instrument for the advancement of their autocratic 
aims. Today education is being revised and reshaped to further the democratic 
aims of the Republic of Korea. This program is making slow but steady progress. 


One of the big hindrances to the program is the lack of adequate printed mate- 
rial such as textbooks, workbooks, visual aid material, and other similar material. 
In our mission training school we are in the process of revising our curriculum and 
we are trying to introduce some of the more modern aspects of education. We find, 
however, that we need materials. This is where we need your help. 


You undoubtedly have old, out-dated textbooks and workbooks which are no 
5, being used by the schools in the United States. Would you find it possible 
to donate sample copies of this material to be used in our curriculum library? 


Whatever help you can give us will be greatly appreciated. In contacting us 
ya use the following address: Donald Lee, SDA Mission, PO Box 1243, Seoul, 
orea. 
Very sincerely, 


Donap Ler, President 
SDA Mission 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


BY LOVE POSSESSED. By James Gould 
Cozzens. Harcourt, Brace. 1957. 570 pp. 
$5.00. 

Through the consciousness of Arthur 
Winner, Junior, a middle-aged lawyer, is 
revealed the fabric of social life in a 
present-day American community. The 
protagonist is a man honored and loved, a 
symbol of respectability. The elapsed time 
of the novel is two days and one hour, but 
the narrative, in Arthur Winner’s memory, 
extends through two generations. Love can 
and does take many turns—and the reader 
contemplates the meaning of many re- 
lationships in the backing-and-filling, dense- 
ly-punctuated rhetoric of a remarkable 
stylist. Arthur Winner, at the book’s end, 
confronts a problem that has no acceptable 
solution. p 


MEN AND BRETHREN. By James 
Gould Cozzens. Harcourt, Brace. 1958. 282 
pp. $4.00. 

This novel was copyrighted in 1936. On 
the jacket appears: “By the author of 
Guard of Honor and By Love Possessed.” 
The publisher, in the wake of Mr. Coz- 
zens’ recent triumph, has made available 
this earlier novel, for years out of print. 
A young clerygman in a New York parish 
is revealed as he attempts, during a par- 
ticular summer weekend, to solve the many 

roblems that urgently claim his attention. 

he conflict between belief and practicality 
engages and holds the reader’s attention. 
— P. 


THE LONG RIFLE. By Stewart Edward 

White. Doubleday. 1957. 383 pp. $2.95. 
Stewart Edward White, who died in 

1946, has long been recognized as one of 


America’s leading historical novelists. The 
Long Rifle, originally = in 1930, 
has already become a Western classic. It 
is more than the romantic story of Andy 
Burnett, a Pennsylvania farm boy who runs 
away to become a mountain man; Andy’s 
adventures are just a part of the larger 
saga of the fur trappers who opened the 
West. Here, too, is a good account of the 
Kentucky rifle and the role it played on 
the frontier. The author, a skilled novelist 
and a sound historian, has created a rare 
novel which combines facts and fiction 
without abusing the facts. 

— John R. Hendrickson 


BITTER GROUND. By W. R. Burnett. 
Knopf. 1958. 246 pp. $3.50. 

A superior horse opera, this is Mr. Bur- 
nett’s twenty-third book in twenty-nine 
years. It moves fast. Doc Sprigge is the 
desperado who matches forces with the 
aging marshall, Ben Gann. The setting is 
Can Ygnacio, a town of twelve hundred, 
but growing fast in people and sin. Berta, 
the marshall’s attractive and somehow in- 
nocent daughter, has become interested in 
Staff, a stranger about whom little is 
known. Ben’s difficulties mount. Doc be- 
comes an increasingly urgent problem. 
Only the quiet stranger seems capable of 
opposing him. The tensions mount through 
violence and romance and a modicum of 
humor toward the inevitable outcome. 

—P. 


SOUTH BY JAVA HEAD. By Alistair 
Maclean. Doubleday. 1958. 319 pp. $3.95. 

Several widely different groups of ref- 
ugees, thrown together in escaping from 
besieged Singapore in February 1942, un- 
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dergo bombing and strafing by Japanese 
planes, battering by a typhoon, pursuit by 
an enemy submarine, the horrors of thirst 
at sea in an open boat, and ultimate be- 
trayal by one of their own number. This 
story of how some of them manage to 
survive and to outwit their captors is fast 
moving and admirably written by a man 
who knows ships and the sea as well as 
he understands men and women and the 
selfless heroism of which they are some- 


times capable. — Elizabeth B. Hunt 


THE WHITE WITCH. By Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann. 1958. 439 pp. 
$4.95. 

For anyone who wants sheer escape from 
the problems of the present an Elizabeth 
Goudge novel will fill the bill. The White 
Witch is no exception. The setting is the 
period of the Civil War in England, the 
characters an assortment including gypsies 
and the half-gypsy white witch, a Round- 
head squire and his family, a Royalist 
clergyman, a recusant Jesuit priest, an 
itinerant painter, King Charles himself, and 
Oliver Cromwell, of course. There’s trouble 
aplenty, but it all comes out right, in the 
lovely flowering English countryside which 
Miss Goudge describes with such affection. 


— Sarah Herndon 


BEFORE NOON. By Ramon J. Sender. 
University of New Mexico Press. 1958. 408 
pp. $6.50. 

Noteworthy among Spanish writers who 
survived the Civil War of the ‘30’s, Sender 
in this trilogy of novellas creates brilliantly 
concrete autobiographical fiction centering 
on Pepe Garcés, who grows up in Aragon 
before the wai years. At ten, the sheltered 
Pepe, imaginative, curious, adventuresome, 
loves the drama of nature and religion, and 
needs approval and praise. His feeling for 
his prayer book blends with his love for 
a twelve-year-old girl. He not only studies 
Rabelais and free love but knows how to 
escape school examinations by faking yel- 
low jaundice from eating saffron. The 
author succeeds in arousing genuine sym- 
pathy for this adolescent maturing during 
difficult years that for him can lead only 
to exile and death in a concentration camp. 


— J. Russell Reaver 
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SHARKS AND LITTLE FISH. By Wolf- 
gang Ort. Translated by Ralph Manheim. 
Pantheon. 1958. 432 pp. $4.95. 

Many novels study life. This one studies 
death as seen by the members of a Ger- 
man submarine crew in World War II. 
Sometimes death is gross, as when gulls 
an at the eyes of a man already killed. 

ometimes it’s ironic, as when a sailor dies 
of appendicitis during a raid. Sometimes it 
laughs outright, as when a veteran gun 
crew forgets to unscrew the muzzle of its 
cannon and blasts itself to pieces. Depres- 
sing is the book’s failure to make clear 
how men so tortured by war could have 
been so uncritical of the power-mad leaders 
who victimized them. A savage and cruel 
book, not for the squeamish. 

— Paul Stoakes 


A BIT OFF THE MAP and Other Stories. 
By Angus Wilson. Viking. 1957. 193 pp. 
$3.50. 

The stories in this collection are all in 
some measure concerned with sketching 
anomalous situations and relations in Eng- 
land in process of social change. The char- 
acters and scenes are varied, for the rea- 
sons that the effects of the revolution are 
to be met in all persons and places and 
that Angus Wilson is a remarkably com- 
prehensive, remarkably penetrating ob- 
server, with an absolute detachment which 
commits him to no class or calling. From 
so godlike a point of vantage, human af- 
fairs turn out, of course, to be mainly 
quite funny. 


FIRST LOVE AND OTHER SOR- 
ROWS. By Harold Brodkey. Dial. 1958. 
223 pp. $3.50. 

This young author’s characters are all 
his own age and younger—all ingenuous 
innocents involved in a stepwise, never 
really definitive initiation into the mysteries 
of the world and human nature, their 
own included, and they are seen always 
from their own, or as if from their own, 
quite unheroic point of view. For with 
unerring delicacy, the author declines to 
reveal that any mystery has been opened 
to himself which is still closed to the young 
set he is writing about. These nine short 
stories, most of them reprinted from the 
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New Yorker, are completely honest and 


fresh and charming. Cc 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN. By William 
Sansom. Regnal. 1958. 250 pp. $3.50. 


The accomplished English writer of fic- 
tion has already won wide acclaim. His 
latest previous collection of short stories, 
A Contest of Ladies, is succeeded by A 
Touch of the Sun, to the delight of a grow- 
ing audience. A reader can hardly feel, 
even after he has read many of Mr. San- 
som’s stories, that he knows what to ex- 
pect. There is such variety in scene, char- 
acter, mood, technique, and purpose that 
there seems no characteristic pattern or 
manner. One thing can be expected, an 
interesting story, masterfully executed. Of 
such there are an even dozen in this new 
collection. p 


BEST TELEVISION PLAYS 1957. Edited 
by William I. Kaufman. Harcourt, Brace. 
1957. 303 pp. $5.75. 


This volume contains seven plays and 
much significant trade information. Sat- 
isfactory, perhaps, in their original me- 
dium, the stories are not great reading. 
The settings are strikingly varied, the char- 
acters range from a compassionate Robert 
E. Lee (speaking blank verse) to an in- 
articulate pugilist. The Harcourt top award 
winner, “Requiem for a Heavyweight,” at- 
tempts to be both sinister and sentimental 
but seems spurious in both respects. Dis- 
as this anthology may be to 
the reader of traditional good literature, it 
should be invaluable to the young writer 
ambitious to break into the television script 
market. 


— Claude Flory 
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THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION, seventh series. Edited 
by Anthony Boucher. Doubleday. 1958. 
264 pp. $3.75. 

Current demonstrations of man-made 
satellities and rocket travel have sharpened 
demand for the story that prophesies what- 
it-will-be-like. This collection takes the 
reader in oxygen mask to the stars. Men 
of Earth conquer gravity, live in houses five 
thousand feet up, travel sky lanes “Between 
the Thunder and the Sun,” measuring dis- 
tance by light years, which they pass 
through, without aging, in a frozen sleep. 
The top stories solve problems of tech- 
nology and ecology more easily than those 
of personality. “People are the problem. 
They always are.” “Wines of Earth” and 
“Goddess in Granite” rise to good sym- 


_ bolism and high thinking. Some selections, 


such as “Wild Wood,” dig low for horror. 
— Olive Cross 


ORPHEUS DESCENDING with Battle of 
Angels. By Tennessee Williams. New Di- 
rections. 1958. 238 pp. $3.75. 


In an introduction entitled “The Past, 
the Present and the Perhaps,” Mr. Williams 
remarks on the association that many have 
made between his latest play and The 
Battle of Angels, presented in Boston in 
mid-winter, 1940-41. The more recent 
play is close to the original, but in mat- 
ters of technique and emphasis and im- 
plication shows much of the playright’s 
development. The plot involves a wanderer 
in the fortunes of a young wife married 
to an old, dying husband. The wanderer 
would cease his wanderings; the wife would 
have him for herself. In a tragic ending 
no choice is afforded them. p 


Nonfiction 


MR. PEPYS OF SEETHING LANE: A 
Narrative. By Cecil Abernethy. McGraw- 
Hill. 1957. 384. pp. $6.95. 

In order to catch the portrait of Pepys 
the man and to tell a coherent story of the 
years covered by the Diary (1660-69) so as 
to “represent dramatically the aesthetic 
quality of the Diary” itself, Professor Ab- 
ernethy had to make a selection from 


Pepys’ abundance, and he had to manipu- 
late the emphasis, to change the point of 
view, to transform some of the indirect 
discourse into dialogue, and at times to 
supply an interpretation to fit as it facts. 
But the work is one of love and of scru- 

ulous scholarship, wonderfully faithful to 
its principal source and admirably adapted 
to draw and hold readers who otherwise 
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might know this most famous of all diarists 
only by his reputation. 


—C. 


THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Random House. 1957. $12.00. 


This variorum edition of Blake’s com- 
plete works is beautifully printed and 
handsomely bound—a splendid example of 
the bookmaker’s art. Every variation and 
deletion is recorded, and there are notes, 
mainly textual and bibliographical. The 
works are arranged in chronological order, 
except for the letters, which are grouped 
together at the end of the volume. Some 
new material has been added, including 
Blake’s annotations in his copies of Bacon’s 
Essays and Boyd’s translation of Dante’s 
Inferno. The notes on Dante were com- 
pletely unknown until their publication in 
the Times Literary Supplement in 1957. 


— James Preu 


THACKERAY: The Age of Wisdom, 
1847-1863. By Gordon N. Ray. McGraw- 
Hill. 1958. 523 pp. $8.00. 

This second and final volume of a mon- 
umental new biography treats Thackeray’s 
life and literary productions from the time 
of his establishment as one of the fore- 
most writers of the Victorian era until his 
death. Thorough, meticulous, liberally an- 
notated, it is nevertheless eminently read- 
able. Major contributions are an explana- 
tion of the vexing rift between Thackeray 
and Dickens, the first believable portrait 
of Thackeray as both private gentleman 
and public Jittérateur, and popular but 
ay! criticisms of all Fis writings. 

ith the earlier Thackeray: The Uses of 
Adversity, 1811-1846 (1955), it should take 
its place as the new standard life. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


ON ENGLISH PROSE. By James R. 
Sutherland. University of Toronto Press. 
1957. 123 pp. $3.50. 

The author does not set out to produce 
a full-featured history of English prose, but 
does record in essence “the different ways 
in which it has been written at different 
periods.” In contrast with poetry, prose 
as we know it developed within historical 
and relatively recent times, and Professor 
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Sutherland is therefore able to sketch its 
evolution in all major phases from the 
medieval beginnings to the present. In par- 
ticular, through the quotations and incisive 
commentary, this sketch illuminates, and is 
illuminated by, the writings of Malory, 
Lyly, Sidney, Bacon, Hooker, Nashe, Rob- 
ert Burton, Bunyan, Hobbes, Dryden, 
Defoe, Arnold, Dickens, Hardy, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, Meredith, Henry James, D. 
H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, and some 
others less well known. Cc 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY: The Alex- 
ander Lectures, 1955-56. By Leon Edel. 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. 113 pp. 
$2.00. 

Professor Edel points to the work of 
earlier theorists of biography. In the 
1920’s Harold Nicolson and Andre Mau- 
rois offered “the liveliest discussion of 
biography ...in our half-century.” But 
there is no body of theory for biography 
comparable to that for fiction. The present 
work fills a need in bringing the subject 
into ‘contemporary focus. The chapter 
headings, “Subject,” “Quest,” “Criticism,” 
“Psycho-Analysis,” and “Time,” give some 
idea of the nature and scope of the book. 
Much of the interest lies in the illustrative 
materials, but the chief worth is in the in- 
sights into the problems of writing literary 


biography. _p. 


THE VANISHING HERO: Studies in 
Novelists of the Twenties. By Sean 
O'Faolain. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1957. 204 
pp- $3.75. 

Originally a series of six lectures in 
criticism, these are stimulating, informal, 
often irritating essays on the theme of the 
disappearance of the traditional hero from 
novels of the twenties. Mr. O’Faolain feels 
that Huxley is no satirist but a master of 
vituperation; that Waugh’s occasionally ex- 
cessive cruelty is neither excessive nor 
cruel; that Faulkner is not in the oldest 
Southern tradition, that he neither knows 
nor understands it; and that Hemingway’s 
men are all islands because he cannot write 
of men who are “a part of the main.” Joyce, 
Woolf, Graham Greene, and Elizabeth 
Bowen are the other novelists considered. 


— Hassell A. Simpson 
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SOUTHERN BELLE. By Mary Craig Sin- 
clair. With a foreword by Upton Sinclair. 
Crown. 1957. 407 pp. $5.00. 


Southern Belle is no romantic story of the 
old South but a stormy autobiography, for 
Mrs. ton Sinclair’s story must be the 
story rs her crusading husband. Both of 
them born in the manor, both dedicated 
themselves to the socialist cause with such 
sincerity of spirit, such clarity of mind, and 
such unfailing effort that they dismayed 
their more conservative friends, recruited 
the sponsorship of press and other powerful 
agencies, and defeated the evil leaders who 
would profit from labors and losses of the 
defenseless. Thus they became international 
figures, their books being translated into 
dozens of languages, their modest home 
attracting the world’s great figures—scholars, 
artists, reformers, philosophers, sufferers. 


— Martha G. Chapman 


PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS. By Peter Freuchen with 
David Loth. Messner. 1957. 512 pp. $7.50. 

Any page in this book is a good place to 
begin reading, but there is no good place 
to lay the book down. Out of his vast store- 
house of history, science, and legend, 
amassed during a lifetime as sailor, explorer, 
and reader, this great Dane has selected the 
most fabulous facts and stories. Some fifty 
short chapters with a hundred and fifty 
fine illustrations touch all phases of sea 
lore from the time of primitive crafts to 
that of atom-powered vessels. 


— Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE SECOND MAYFLOWER AD- 
VENTURE. By Warwick Charlton. Little, 
Brown. 1957. 245 pp. $4.95. 

The originator of the project presents, in 
full, the first official account of the second 
Mayflower. Part One—“Prelude to a Voy- 
age”—takes the reader step by step from 
the original idea through the process of 
raising funds, building the ship, finding a 
crew, to the final launching. Part Two— 
“The Voyage”—is an exciting day-by-day 
account of the trip across the Atlantic. 
Thirty-four — of excellent photographs, 
a diagram of rigging, and an appendix on 
the design of the Mayflower complete the 
contents. More than a simple factual record, 
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the emphasis on the human side of the story 
and the spice of adventure make this good 
fare for readers of high school age. 


— John R. Hendrickson 


THAT CRAZY AMERICAN MUSIC. By 
Elliot Paul. Bobbs, Merrill. 1957. 317 pp. 
$4.00. 

The highly subjective and delightful, 
inimitable style of Elliot Paul that readers 
discovered in his book The Last Time 1 
Saw Paris now permeates his latest effort, 
That Crazy American Music, a witty and 
informal survey of American music from 
the colonial days of Francis Hopkinson 
through the “rock and roll” of today and 
Elvis Presley. On the premise that “popular 
music as well as folk music reflects the 
curve of high brow art and plebeian prog- 
ress,” Mr. Paul examines our history from 
a musical point of view and punctuates this 
story with anecdotes, personal experiences, 
legends, and portraits of musicians and com- 
posers that have appealed to his fancy. 


— Thomas Wright 


THE OLD MAN AND THE BOY. By 
Robert Ruark. Holt. 1957. 303 pp. $4.95. 
To those for whom Robert Ruark has 
appeal among the neo-Hemingways, The 
Old Man and the Boy will be a little un- 
settling. A distinctly nostalgic record of 
the seasons of childhood, The Old Man 
and the Boy is at once a guide to just about 
any and every kind of hunting and fishin 
available on the Atlantic Coast and an m 
fectionate, if stereotyped, chronicle of the 
maturing relationship between a grand- 
father of the cracker-barrel variety and a 
grandson to match—curious, idle, irrespon- 
sible, loyal, and more than suspicious of 

all feminine influences. 
—J. T. Cox 


AMERICAN PANORAMA. Edited by 
Eric Larrabee. New York University Press. 
1957. 435 pp. $4.95. 

This anthology consists of the introduc- 
tions prepared for the 350 books the Car- 
negie Corporation selected to represent 
American culture and distributed to coun- 
tries in the British Commonwealth. Intel- 
ligent discrimination marks the choices for 
the set, covering fine and applied arts, 
music, literature, philosophy, politics, eco- 
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nomics, and scientific research and _ in- 
vention. The introductory essays here col- 
lected should stimulate many readers’ 
curiosity about these volumes that show 
numerous insights into a complex society 
still making vital contributions, both hu- 
manistic and scientific, to the modern 


world. 
—J. Russell Reaver 


PANORAMA OF AMERICAN POPU- 
LAR MUSIC. By David Ewen. Prentice- 
Hall. 1957. 365 pp. $4.95. 

David Ewen, a distinguished authority on 
American music and twentieth century 
composers, has undertaken the gigantic task 
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of telling the complete story of popular 
music in America. This rich survey in 
effect records many stories: of our folk 
music, national balladry, and patriotic 
songs; stories of jazz in all its forms from 
ragtime and blues to progressive jazz; stories 
of Tin Pan Alley and the development of 
the popular song; and stories of music in 
the American theatre from the minstrel 
show to the musical comedy and the motion 
picture. Included is a wealth of picturesque 
information about every facet of our popu- 
lar music, and with Ewen’s descriptive and 
personal style this panorama becomes a 
graphic picture for the reader. 

— Thomas Wright 


Paperbacks 


Vintage 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By E. M. Forster. 95¢. 

UNDER THE VOLCANO. By Malcolm 
Lowry. $1.25. 

THE WHITE GODDESS: A Historical 
Grammar of Poetic Myth. $1.25 
(Amended and enlarged edition). 

ARCHETYPAL PATTERNS IN POET- 
RY: Psychological Studies of Imagina- 
tion. By Maud Bodkin. $1.25. 

PREJUDICES: A Selection. By H. L. 
Mencken. $1.25. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE: A Study in the History of Po- 
litical Ideas. By Carl L. Becker. $1.25. 


Mentor 


THE AUTHENTIC TESTA- 


MENT. Edited and translated from the 
Greek by Hugh J. Schonfield. 50¢. 


EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES. Edited by 
Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, and Wil- 
liam Burto. 50¢. (Plays from Aristophanes 
to Shaw, and four essays on comedy.) 


Pocket Library 
HAMLET. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Louis B. Wright and Virginia 
L. Freund. 35¢. 
THE MARBLE FAUN. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With an introduction by 
Maxwell Geismar. 35¢. 


Others 

ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES, 
Book 2. By I. A. Richards and Christine 
M. Gibson. Pocket Books. 35¢. 

PURPLE DUST. By Sean O’Casey. Dram- 
atists Play Service. $1.25. 

INHERIT THE WIND. By Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee. Dramatists Play 
Service. $1.25. 


—Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


FLOORBURNS. By John F. Carson. Ariel 
Books. 1957. 220 pp. $3.00. 

Les Beach, a boy from Shacktown, has 
been groomed for stardom on the high 
school basketball team from his junior 
high days, but he is thrown off the team 


by Coach Raines when he is in high school. 
As the season gets under way during his 
senior year, he is torn by a desire to go 
out for the team and a wish to show them 
that they can’t win without him. He is 
belligerent in his refusal to recognize that 
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he has become a ball hog wanting all the 
glory for himself. When he swallows his 
pride and turns out for the team, he has 
taken the first step toward realizing that 
his attitude might be wrong. His fight 
to control his temper and to think of others 
moves him farther along the road toward 
teamwork. Finally he is taken out of him- 
self by his desire to win the sectional for 
Coach Raines, who is retiring. 

This is more than just a basketball story. 
Les Beach is a brassy, confused, belligerent 
boy with a talent for basketball. When he 
finally starts using his talent for others, he 
finds friends, thrills, satisfactions. It’s an 
uphill battle all the way with plenty of 
backsliding. 


SWIMMER. By Richard Mullins. Funk 
and Wagnalls. 1957. 243 pp. $2.75. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of Swimmer 
is that it is centered around a sport rarely 
treated in teen-age writing. The book is 
adequate in its presentation of the thrill 
of swimming, but the central issue of human 
relations is not really convincing. Harry 
Williams is a college swimming star who 
is acknowledged to be the best on State’s 
team. Williams, however, feels that he 
alone knows what is good for him, and he 
battles his coach to establish the point that 
he will swim the way he wants and only 
when he wants. The issue becomes a matter 
of campus-wide concern, and finally Harry 
runs away to a summer camp and to Doc 
Howell who runs it. Here he figures out 
his values and, of course, finally returns to 
win the crucial meet. 

While the story moves smoothly and the 
author writes well of the sport, the reader 
never quite sees Harry’s justification for 
himself and his actions. He is too com- 
pletely self-centered in his stand to be 
probable as a person. 


RING AROUND HER FINGER. By 
James L. Summers. Westminster. 1957. 206 
pp- $2.75. 

Ring Around Her Finger is difficult to 
describe. Its plot is relatively simple, but 
its quality is subtle. Jack Wagner and 
Lucy Roberts find themselves so desperately 
in love at eighteen that they feel they must 
marry. With their parents’ consent, Jack 
drops out of college and the wedding is 
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whipped into shape. The rest of the book 
details their early years of married life. 
They move in with Lucy’s parents, and 
Jack finds himself petrified by his new 
father-in-law. The jobs that had been 
promised him evaporate into air. There 
are soon financial problems, the birth of a 
baby, and tension between the young 
couple. Jack feels trapped. To get away 
from the parents, the couple moves to Los 
Angeles where their apartment becomes 
open house to a group of unmarried friends. 
Jack sees the need for more education, but 
being ruggedly independent, he refuses 
help from his family. Essentially, the story 
is a realistic portrayal of a young couple 
who really are not emotionally ready Te 
marriage, but who nevertheless are 
struggling toward success. 

However, the book is loaded with short 
essays discussing the philosophical, socio- 
logical, and psychological status of young 
couples in American society. One has the 
feeling that the book has much that one 
would like to see presented to young 
people who are thinking about marriage, 
but one also has the feeling that such young 
people probably would not believe this 
picture to be true. 


THE REBELLION OF RAN CHAT- 
HAM. By Tom Person. Longmans. 1957. 
185 pp. $2.75. 

Convincing, interesting, important are 
the words that summarize The Rebellion 
of Ran Chatham. Ran’s parents, prosperous 
Southern farmers, want their son to finish 
high school and go on to college. Ran sees 
little of importance and much that is boring 
in high school and he desperately wants to 
drop out. When his father gives him an ulti- 
matum of school or supporting himself, 
Ran leaves home for a battered cabin in the 
Big Swamp. He feels that he can support 
himself by spot jobs and by hunting and 
fishing. Ran’s adventures in the cabin are 
both exciting and sobering. Instead of leis- 
ure and fun, Ran finds himself working 
every moment just to keep going. He runs 
into a handful of people who tell him that 
he has done the right thing, but when he 
looks at them in a clear light, he realizes 
that they are not people he admires. Thus 
his experience brings him around to see- 
ing that he must return home even though 
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he must also return to school. 

There is no aggressive moralizing in the 
story. The tale is one of a boy’s fighting 
for independence and one of high ad- 
venture and excitement in which Ran un- 
dergoes an experience that structures his 
values and his insights. The book is un- 
usually well done. 


DIMOND OF ALASKA. By Edward A. 
Herron. Messner. 1957. 190 pp. $2.95. 
The biography of Tony Dimond makes 
a thrilling reading experience. Young Di- 
mond was fired by the stories of Jack 
London when he was a boy in New York. 
As a country school teacher, he never lost 
sight of his desire to go north. Finally 
when he was twenty-three, he succeeded. 
At first he followed the mining camps, al- 
ways hoping to find some way of striking 
it rich. But as the strikes petered out, he 
discovered that it wasn’t the riches, but 
the country itself that intrigued him. He 
became one of the handful of men who 
stayed with the country after the boom 
was over. Slowly and painfully he studied 
law and became a lawyer, statesman, and 


congressman from the Territory. His life 
is compounded of adventure, vision, great 
love for a section of the country, and 
great devotion to a cause. All of these 
elements make the book well worth read- 
ing, quite apart from the understanding it 
brings of a section of the United States. 


DUST IN THE GOLD SACK. By Helen 
Markley Miller. Doubleday. 1957. 239 pp. 
$2.75. 

Fourteen-year-old Melvena Perry and 
her eighteen-year-old brother Tom are 
left penniless in a gold camp in the moun- 
tains of Idaho when their Sine suddenly 
dies. Tom Perry determines to make money 
and to make it in a hurry. He teams up 
with a merchant and undertakes the op- 
eration of general stores in one new gold 
camp after another. Melvena is inclined to 
give charity, to help people who are penni- 
less; but Tom is ruthless in his dealings. 
The conflict in values between the two 
forms the major theme in the story. 

The story is deftly plotted, and there is 
real feeling for the characters presented. 
Melvena, Tom, the gallant Scott Linden, 
the somewhat sloppy Martha all become 
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living people for the reader. The story 
succeeds in evoking reality. The hardships 
the young people undergo, their struggle 
to succeed all seem immediate to the 
reader. Finally the book is appealing in its 
presentation of teen-agers’ struggles to 
achieve independence. 


A YEAR TO REMEMBER. By Louise 
Lee Floethe. Lothrop. 1957. 252 pp. $2.75. 


Because the author has chosen her own 
experiences while attending a Swiss private 
school as background for her story, there 
is a ring of truth to A Year To Remember. 
Elise Leonard leaves her Scarsdale home 
for a year in the Pensionnat Rougemont in 
Lausanne. Although she makes close friends, 
she meets antagonism toward Americans 
and stern rules and regulations that seem 
to her unreasonable. The headmistress is a 
cold and haughty person who unbends 
only on a few occasions. Elise manages to 
carry on a romance with an American boy 
in a neighboring boy’s school. They cor- 
respond clandestinely and even manage a 
few dates when their schools are at the 
same ski resort and at the same hotel in 
Venice during a spring trip. 

The story is compounded of the usual 
elements found in the school story; never- 
theless, there is a degree of reality. Elise 
does not end by winning the affection of 
the head mistress. The girls who have been 
her rivals through the story are never 
brought to heel. Elise does not excel in 
her school work. All these situations give 
a balance to the story and make it a bit 
above the ordinary. 


BREAKNECK BETTY. By Adele and 
Cateau DeLeeuw. World. 1957. 219 pp. 
$2.75. 

Betty Hoyt is blessed with a fertile 
imagination so that ideas bubble forth, but 
since she never thinks through the ible 
end results of her actions, she is in con- 
stant difficulties. The story covers her first 
year out of high school in which she takes 
on a job as assistant secretary to an in- 
vestment counselor, attempts to settle Lora 
and Joe’s financial problems, kibitzes on 
Helen and Leo’s romance, and_ helps 
crippled Mrs. Callahan set up a business for 
the handicapped. This would be a heavy 
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schedule for any young girl, even if it 
weren’t still more complicated by Betty’s 
ability to make unthinking mistakes that 
always seem to drop her a notch in the 
estimation of Guy, the new boy in their 
crowd. And she so very much wants Guy 
to like her. As the story progresses, Betty’s 
actions are less breakneck and her ideas 
begin to mature. 

There is a nice movement to the story 
that carries the reader forward easily. This 
is a change from the usual teen-age story 
where the youngsters are off to college 
after high school. Here is a group that 
stays at home to work and to adjust to 
the adult world. Easy reading for any 


young girl. 


TOUJOURS DIANE. By Elizabeth Head- 
ley. Macrae, Smith. 1957. 204 pp. $2.75. 
Elizabeth Headley always writes with an 
understanding of the young that insures a 
story’s appeal. Diane has appeared in three 
other of the author’s books. This one de- 
tails her trip abroad and is light, frothy 
reading. Diane may make mistakes, but 
they always turn out delightfully right. 
The English boy she meets on the boat 
takes her sightseeing in France where his 
grandmother lives. In Italy she is squired 
about by dashing Val Carvallo, and on the 
Riviera, it is Spike Carter from Boston. 
Any girl will envy her ability to attract 
eligible boys, each of whom adds another 
charm to her bracelet, which becomes a 
bracelet of memories. Diane may not have 
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learned anything educational from her trip 
abroad, but she certainly has a marvelous 
time, the kind of time that will make the 
reader envious. 


A BOY AND FIVE HUSKIES. By Rene 
Guillot. Pantheon Books. 1957. 185 pp. 
$3.00. 

Eric Chavegrand, a sixteen-year-old in- 
habitant of Canada’s North Country, has 
always wanted to head into the Arctic 
with a team of dogs and explore the wilder- 
ness. When his Uncle Como, pursued by a 
Mountie, stumbles wounded into their 
home, Eric insists on being the decoy to 
lead the Mountie away and thus give his 
uncle a rest. What starts as a lark becomes 
a grim battle of survival for the boy in 
a land of endless snow and cold. Finally 
only the lead dog, Yok, is left of the five 
huskies who start the trip. An old friend, 
Red Cousin, leads Eric still farther north 
because he wishes to go back to his Indian 
tribe and right a murder he fears he com- 
mitted in his youth. Trapped by wolves, 
the boy and old man are almost overcome 
by the pack. Red Cousin, exhausted by his 
efforts, dies on the trail. The climax is both 
exciting and satisfying. 

Rene Guillot has a dramatic touch that 
makes the story exciting reading. The char- 
acters are both understandable people and 
vivid personalities. Eric’s great confidence 
in his own ability to survive are certainly 
typical of the teen-age boy. Good reading 
for both boys and girls. 


English Teachers Are Appreciated 


Belle Cooper, who taught English for forty years in the Los Angeles schools, 
died on January 13, 1958. In tribute to her memory, the City Council of Los Angeles 
adjourned its meeting after drafting a resolution which referred to Miss Cooper as 
“... a teacher whose whole adult life was devoted to giving young minds the rich 
understanding and knowledge of language, and its importance to the individual . . . .” 
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Zeaching Materiale 


New Textbooks 


BE A BETTER READER. Book I. By 
Nila Banton Smith. Prentice-Hall. 1958. 128 
pp. $1.32. 

This ingenious series of workbooks may 
well be the publishing triumph so far in 
the field of secondary school reading if the 
remaining five books in the series are up 
to the achievement of this one, which is 
intended for use in the seventh grade. This 
is the first textbook or workbook to offer 
sound, specific training in the reading of 
material in social studies, science, and math- 
ematics, as well as in story material. The 
book consists of nine units, some of which 
are entitled “Space Travel,” “Animals,” 
“Wheels and Wings,” “Westward Ho!” 
Each of the units includes a story (very 
short), a social studies selection, a science 
selection, a set of arithmetic problems, and 
several pages of material on word attack 
and vocabulary development, speed, and 
use of reference aids. The various selec- 
tions and the arithmetic problems were pre- 
pared especially for this book. Though 
probably more useful in special reading 
classes and in core curricula than in regular 
English classes, this workbook is an im- 
portant new aid in an area which has long 
needed it. 


LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US. By Charles H. Carver and 
Harold G. Sliker. Prentice-Hall. 1957. 578 
This attractive, original anthology, 
though it may not attract a wide clientele, 
is further proof that old, rigid patterns in 
anthologies are cracking. The selections, 
the great majority of them contemporary, 
are arranged in sections on the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, Latin America, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. There are no 
subdivisions or “units” of any kind within 
these sections, which feature a wide va- 
riety of themes and literary types. There 
is an almost amazing lack of selections 
usually found in other anthologies, partly 
because very little has been done in other 
books with writers of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. It should be noted that 
most of the European writers represented 
are English. The editorial material is of a 
highly familiar type, though there is a 
rather refreshing absence of concern with 
superficial “reading skills.” As in most 
other recent anthologies, the art work and 
photography are lavish. 
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Winning Nationwide Acclaim... 


OUTSTANDING NEW 
LITERATURE SERIES... 


MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


Edited for school use by Joseph Gallant and George W. Sullivan. This 
new MODERN LITERATURE SERIES marks a major event in developing a 
more effective reading program for our secondary schools by bringing to 
the classroom some of the most valuable books of our time. Chosen for 
their suitability of theme, richness of characterizations, and overall literary 
value, all the titles in this series present probl of | interest 
that make for a vivid reading experience, and for lively class discussions. 
Presented in their original form—except for excisions of passages in- 
appropriate for classroom use—these books will encourage an ap- 
preciation of the best in modern fiction. Abundant exercise and vocabulary 
material is included. 


THE CRUEL SEA ¢ Monsarrat vet, cloth $1.84 
LOVE IS ETERNAL « Stone Net, cloth $2.16 
THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST «© Richter 


Net, cloth $1.60 


THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL * Hobart 


e 5m Net, cloth $2.16 


Stealy® TEEN-AGE BOOKSHELF 
Edited for school use by Jerome Shostak. This unique series of timely 
novels fills a pressing need for material suited to the interests and 
abilities of the ‘reluctant’ reader, These novels, written specifically for 
teen-agers, are outstanding for their simplicity of style, combined with 
maturity of plot and social concepts. The texts are supplemented with 
lively full-page illustrations and an abundance of exercise materials that 
aid in student comprehension and classroom discussion. Difficult words 
are defined simply and conveniently at the bottom of the page on which 
they appear to help build student's vocabulary. 


CROWN FIRE ¢ McGraw Net, cloth $1.92 
GIRL TROUBLE «+ Summers Net, cloth $1.84 
GOING STEADY «+ Emery Net, cloth $1.84 
THE WHISTLING STALLION «¢ Holt 


Net, cloth $1.84 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue @ + New York 3 
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C-B Educational Films is pleased 
to announce the availability of 


New Developmental Reading Materials 


The outgrowth of studies conducted 
at Stanford University and San 
Francisco City College, new reading 
materials have been developed for 
the teaching profession. 


These instructional aids are de- 
signed to increase concentration, 
comprehension, retention and read- 
ing rates. 


Consisting of a film series, entitled 
Speeding Reading, Teacher's Manu- 
al and Student Workbook, the mate- 
rials are highly integrated. This in- 
tegration reinforces the underlying 
purpose of the materials, which is to 
increase the effective use of skills 
employed in the fotal reading situa- 
tion. 


Meaningful Phrasing—Phrasing in 
the developmental reading films is 
neither mechanical nor arbitrary. It 
is based upon meaningful word clus- 
ters, in addition to eye-span factors. 
By this technique, students are en- 


couraged to group ideas as well as 
words into total meanings. 


Simulation of Normal Reading Situ- 
ations — Among the new techniques 
utilized is simulating, as closely as 
possible, the normal reading situa- 
tion and the printed page. The text 
appears in successively exposed 
phrases which remain in view until 
the screen is full. 


Reading Selections — The texts of 
both the films and of the Student 
Workbook present a variety of sub- 
jects among which interrelationships 
exist. Students are encouraged to 
discover these relationships to the 
end that comprehension will be en- 
hanced and the ability to seek out and 
relate significant information will be 
increased. 

These and other features of the 
materials are described in more de- 
tail in the brochure that has been pre- 
pared for teachers. A copy will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 


C-B Educational Films - 690 Market Street - San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Please send a descriptive brochure about the new developmental reading mate- 


rials that are now available. 


Name 


Title 
Address___. 


City. 
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SKILL BUILDERS 


in writing ... 

HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, 2nd ed. 
Woolley, Scott, Tressler 

This text has been designed for the secondary school student 
or the college freshman who needs additional training in the 
fundamentals of writing and speaking good English. High- 
lighted in the text are abundant drills, cumulative review 
exercises, with drill proportionate to frequency and serious- 
ness of errors. Many exercises are in continuity form, to suc- 
cessfully capture and maintain student interest. 


and speaking 


EASE IN SPEECH, 3rd ed. 
Painter 


Every high school student craves confidence in everyday 
speech situations. Margaret Painter, in her years of teaching, 
has been notably successful in building up speaking ease and 
fluency. Her book is concrete and clear in style, and provides 
well-organized instruction and practice. It abounds in human 
interest. This text fits right into the modern scene, with 
emphasis on present-day speech needs—informal discussion, 
radio and television, conducting meetings. 
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